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How many telephone 
calls do you send? 


HE new message rates for Bell Service 
will interest you if your use of the 
telephone does not average in excess 

of seven calls per working day. | 







Under the old schedule featuring unlimited 
service it cost the business man who used 
his telephone occasionally the same rate 
for direct line exchange service that it cost 
the business man who used the telephone 
continually. 








The new message rate plan enables the 
small user to pay only for the amount of 
service actually used. ‘The unlimited serv- 
ice rate fits the needs of the large user. 






The new Bell rates distribute charges fairly. 





The Southwestern Telegraph 
and Telephone Company 
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Gouveneur Morris— “Father of the Penny” 


MONG all the framers of the 

Constitution of the United 
States none were more adept at con- 
structive statesmanship than the 
“father of the American decimal sys- 
tem” and originator of the copper 
cent. The finish, style and arrange- 
ment of the Constitution fairly be- 
long to the brilliant and cloquent 
Morris. From his youth to the hour 
of his death he was a devoted and 
dauntless worker for American prog- 
ress. His unrivaled ability as an ora- 
tor was known throughout Europe, 
and his funeral orations on Wash- 
ington, Clinton and Hamilton are 
treasured American classics. Gouven- 
eur Morris was an indomitable sup- 
porter of the Louisiana Purchase. He 
it was who rescued LaFayette from 
prison walls and aided him from his 
private purse. Personally he was 
very handsome; his nature was im- 
pulsive, but his heart was warm and 
Visitors to St. Louts are cour- 


weous y invited to inspect 
our plant — 


covers 142 acres, ‘The Beer for the Home, 


_ Hotel, Club and Cafe 





ANHEUSER?’ BUSCH - ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. : 


Means Moderation. 


generous. He loved society, and his 
hospitality was famous. All his life 
he drank the creative brews of malt 
and hops, and who will dare say 
that it- weakened his will power or 
detracted from his success, his fame, 
his glory and his might? It was upon 
the tenets of the Constitution of the 
U. S. A. that Anheuser-Busch 58 
years ago founded their great institu- 
tion. During these 58 years they have 
daily brewed from the finest barley 
and hops beers famous for being alive 
with naturel force and nutriment. 
Their great brand BUDWEISER, 
because of its quality, purity, mild- 
ness andexquisite flavor, ex- 
ceeds the sale of any other 
bottled beer by millions of [im 
bottles. BUDWEISER’S 
popularity growsdaily, and [| 
7500 people are daily em- 
ployed to keep pace | 
with the public demand. Jee@ 
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Gray Hair Restored 


Walnutta Hair Stain Does It 


Sold by every dealer 
Howard E. Nichols, 





You are only as old as you look = 

Not sticky, not greasy, always right i 
Send for free trial = 

2208 Clark Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 2 
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All the late 
Paper 
Books can be found 


Cloth 
Bound 


Roeder’s Book Stere 


703 Locust Street 

















The Problem Solved 
“Where to go 
To-night.” 


““GICARDI’S”’ 


HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT. 


Under Cover and 
Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 

A. J. CICARDI 
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The Crisis with Germany 
By W. MR. 


S the Mirror paper goes to press it is 
A not unlikely that this country will sever 
diplomatic relations with Germany. If 
that happens and Count von Bernstorff is 
handed his passports, it does not seem pos- 
sible that war can be prevented. And it seems 
that Germany wants nothing better. She has 
played cat-and-mouse with us. Her policy 
with regard to our protests against attacking 
and sinking merchantmen without warning 
and search, has been one of delay and shuffle. 
Her representations concerning such activities 
as those of Capt. von Papen and others in 
making this country a base of war operations, 
in plotting destruction of the Welland Canal, 
in instigating strikes and financing explosions 
in our factories, have been more than disin- 
genuous. ‘These war-like activities have been 
traced almost to von Bernstorff’s door, all the 
while he has been putting off our government 
with protestations of readiness to meet its 
views. Germany has broken her promises and 
justified the breaking with quibbles. It is no 
wonder that President Wilson and Secretary 
of State Lansing have, as reported, determined 
to deliver to Germany something like an ulti- 
matum. 

That the retirement of Admiral von ‘Tirpitz, 
with its supposed connotation of an abandon- 
ment of submarine frightfulness, was a ruse, 
is mostly likely. For the frightfulness has 
been intensified since von ‘Tirpitz’s withdrawal. 
Not fewer but more neutral ships have been 
sunk. On those ships American citizens have 
been slain, and Germany has met our in- 
quiries and protests with evasions. Pro- 
German bomb plots have been carried on in 
this country. Recent revelations by von der 
Goltz implicating yon Papen, bear the stamp 
of truth. ‘Pergiversations with regard to the 
sinking of the Susser have been exasperating 
in their suave irony. “Patience has ceased to 
be a virtue.” 

People who have carefully followed the war 
news of late cannot have failed to note the 
increase in the number of ships sunk by Ger- 
man submarines. English ships or neutral 
ships—no matter. And it has begun to tell on 
the nerves of the British. They thought they 
had the German submarines mastered, but evi- 
dently they have not. It is not alone the loss 
of their own ships that worries the [nglish: 
it is the loss of the cargoes. It is also the 
keeping of other cargoes from British ports 
through fear. Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch ships have been sunk in numbers suf- 
ficient to discourage almost all commerce with 
Great Britain. Germany is showing enormous 
effectiveness in a retaliatory starvation block- 
ade, at least it will be effective and terribly so 
if the submarine activity continues at the 
successful rate of destructiveness it has re- 
cently kept up. 

This explains why the Germans have been 
torpedoing without warning and apparently 
indiscriminately every ship they can find. And 
they find the ships as if they had the most 
accurate information concerning sailings and 
cargoes. Germany’s submarines are more 
terrifying than they were when they were 
new, in the earlier days of the war. Our 
protests against torpedoing without warning 
have been of no avail. Germany has been 


willing to take a chance of a break with us, 
if she could make sure of frightening our 
ship-owners out of sending cargoes to Great 
Britain. Germany is not caring about interna- 
tional law. She is fighting to win. Great 
Britain must master the peril of the German 
submarine to her food supply. It has long 
been evident that our “notes” could not save 
her, or even our breaking off of diplomatic 
relations. In this view of the situation it cer- 
tainly cannot be called a stretch of the imag- 
ination to surmise that if we should break with 
Germany we would be playing into her hands. 
In such an event Germany would attack our 
ships as enemy merchantmen and our ship- 
ments to Great Britain would cease. As Great 
Britain must largely import her food-stuffs 
and other supplies, and as most of them come 
from this country, a war between Germany 
and this country would help Germany against 
Great Britain more than it would harm her. 

Should war come, what can the United 
States do? More than some of the howling 
dervishes of preparedness would have us sup- 
pose. ‘The United States Navy is far from 
contemptible and there is no German navy on 
the seas to give it battle. It could make the 
blockade of Germany’s ports effective. And a 
state of war with us would result in keeping 
from Germany whatever volume of goods may 
have been going to her from this country. 

Some people think Germany invites war 
with us in order that she may have an excuse 
for making peace on the plea that she could 
not undertake to whip the whole world. It is 
not so sure Germany dreads a whole world 
in arms against her. Probably she thinks it 
would only the more certainly bring out her 
heroic quality and assure her world dom- 
inance. 

However that may be, this is true: outside 
of the Anglomaniac fanatics in the Kast, there 
is no body of people in the United States 
anxious for war with Germany. But the 
whole country will back up the President in 
whatever he may do, once he has given the 
people the facts upon which he bases his 
decision, 
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Reflections 
By William Marion, Reedy{ 


Thoughts for Good Friday 

HIS issue of the Mirkor appears on Good 
‘| Friday. ‘The thought occurs that on 
the day this day commemorates God 

died to save the world. Is the world saved? 
It is not, if we know anything about what 
salvation means. Was the sacrifice, then, in 
vain? No. ‘The world is saving itself, slow- 
ly perhaps, but steadily. It is a better world 
than it was, and it is so because of the sacri- 
fice commemorated to-day. If we think the 
world is wicked with Christianity we have 
only to think of what the world was without 
it. If it were not for the things Christ died 
for, how much worse the present war-madness 
would be! ‘The unbeliever may scoff, but 
civilization and progress are expressions of 
Christianity, and when there is an outbreak 
of atavism in war, it is to the teaching and 
example of Christ that the world appeals for 
a remembrance of pity, mercy and love. It 
is not true that the Saviour died to abolish 
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pain or the effects of evil in men’s actions 
as individuals or as nations. ‘The law of 
cause and effect works changelessly. The 
suffering of the world is not punishment, but 
consequence. The world sees this, and seeing, 
will amend its ways, somewhat, for a time. 
But after a little the world will forget again 
and will again have to suffer the consequences. 
It never goes back altogether to the wrongs 
to which world cataclysms open its eyes. 
Always, steadily the things Christ lived for 
are making the world better and they are be- 
ing worked for even by men who do not be- 
lieve that Jesus was the only begotten son of 
God. Jesus Christ is the world’s exemplar. 
He works steadily in the hearts and spirits of 
men, even though many of them forget and 
even at times deride. ‘There is no getting 
away from Jesus Christ—‘the Hound of 
Heaven.” And every thinking man who ever 
heard his name knows it, no matter what the 
man believes. 
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The Mexican Situation 

Any old body would have beena good enough 
Villa to have enabled us to get our troops out 
of Mexico and avoid having trouble with and 
making trouble for Carranza. It is the Ad- 
ministration’s interest not to get into a fight 
with Carranza, but to keep him where he is, 
as First Chief and let him pacify Mexico if 
he can. His notifications to the President that 
our troops shall penetrate his country no 
farther are taken as being only his necessary 
pose to solidify himself with his own people 
against the foreigners. However, he may have 
to go beyond this “bluffing” and in doing so 
arouse a feeling in Mexico that he cannot con- 
trol. The President cannot withdraw the 
troops, with Villa unpunished, except upon 
the theory of their being needed at home in 
the event of a clash with Germany. At the 
very best, the situation with regard to Mexico 
is a delicate one, full of possibilities of danger 
to the prestige of the United States. ‘The 
President must regret often these days that he 
did not recognize Victoriano Huerta. 
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Missourt’s State University is now running 
on borrowed money, with $75,000 still due the 
institution under duly passed appropriation 
bills. This is the way education fares at the 
hands of small fry politicians. ‘The Jefferson 
City crowd must be cleaned out. They have 
pretty well cleaned out the school funds, 
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Britain's Cabinet Crisis 

A CABINET crisis impends in Great Lritain 
over forcing the policy of conscription to the 
limit. The thing the English most dread is 
not exactly that l’remier Asquith may be 
forced out of the premiership, but that Lloyd 
George may succeed him. “Anything but that!” 
screams the high ‘Tory London Saturday Re- 
view. “Anything but that!” is echoed from 
the ranks of the advanced Liberals and the 
Laborites. lor Lloyd George is denounced in 
both camps because of his opportunism. He 
has played and played with both Radicals 
and Tories. He is suspect on both sides 
of working with Lord Northcliffe’s press in 
its campaign for military results and for con- 
scription. The lords, and especially the 
landlords, hate him for inaugurating land 
taxation. The ‘“beerage” hates him for his re- 
strictions on the liquor traffic. And yet one 
might say of him, with a change of a word, 
as was said of ‘Talleyrand, that he was false 
to everybody but always true to England. 
Lloyd George is the boldest man in Great 
Britain, the man of the most imagination, the 
most eloquent man. It is these latter qualities 
that make the Britishers distrust him, but for 
all that, with the support of Northcliffe and 
the sympathy of the masses, as distinct from 
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politicians, he may be the man, if such there 
is to be, to do to William Hohenzollern what 
William Pitt did to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
There is no other man, seemingly, to take the 
place of that entirely dissimilar man, Herbert 
Henry Asquith. 


The Y. M. H. A. 

IN a very brief campaign the Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of St. Louis has enrolled 
a membership of 2000—only 500 less than that 
of the largest branch of the national organiza- 
tion, in New York City. To those who know 
the beneficial influence of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, not only religious, but 
educational, athletic and social, it requires no 
argument to prove that the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, modelled on similar lines, 
deserves all the aid and encouragement that 
can be given. The association should have a 
home equipped to the last degree to enable it 
to fulfill its mission—something much better 
than its present home on Delmar avenue. In 
every big town the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is the best, the most useful club 
in the community, a home for the stranger, 
an instrumentality for securing employment, < 
better social intercourse. Jewish 
young men in the big cities need the same 
kind of an institution. And if we may judge 
the Jewish men of wealth by what they have 
done for their own people, and others, in the 
past, they will not long delay in action that 
will set the Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
in the way of realizing the most commendable 
purposes of those who have given it the im- 
petus implied in the second largest: member- 
ship. There is no danger of pauperization in 
such an institution. And Gentile money, too, 
might well be devoted to the same good cause. 
That cause is the making of men and there 
is nothing really separatist about it. The Jews 
want to preserve their faith and traditions by 
keeping their young men together, but aside 
from that the Association has no other end 
than their preservation in a decent and whole- 
some Americanism. 
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The Movies and the Press 

A FACT in explanation of the popularity of 
the movies is the co-operation between the 
film magnates and the newspapers. It is net 
generally known that the publication in the 
newspapers of some, if not all, of the con- 
tinued stories which are synchvonously dis- 
played in films in the moving picture theaters, 
are paid for by the movie magnates. Not 
alone are those stories printed much as are 
paid advertisements, but the newspapers print- 
ing them are paid a certain royalty on the 
film presentations of the stories in the thea- 
ters of the district covered by the circulation 
of those newspapers. ‘The advantage of this 
arrangement to the newspapers and to the 
moving picture houses is so evident as to be 
in no need of demonstration. In the face 
of such a powerful combination there seems 
to be slight prospect of any resuscitation of 
the spoken drama. ‘The interest of the news- 
papers is with the moving picture institution. 
There is no such heavy interest of the press 
in the encouragement of the revival of the 
drama proper. ‘The old style theatrical ad- 
vertising hardly amounted to enough to make 
newspapers participants in theatrical pros- 
perity. ‘There is more newspaper participa- 
tion in the movie profits. Practical journal- 
ism’s success in getting in on the movie profits 
shows that the newspaper business will never 
again make the mistake it made with regard 
to baseball. ‘The newspapers exploited base- 
ball to such an extent that they created a pub- 
lic craving for baseball news and now they 
must cater to that craving. They print more 





baseball news than any other kind. They pay 
sporting writers better than any other kind. 
They permit those writers to exploit them- 
selves. They turn loose their artists on the 
sport pages. And now the newspapers can’t 
stop. ‘They find themselves boosting the base- 
ball business and getting practically nothing 
in the way of revenue from that business, for 
baseball clubs do very little advertising. ‘They 
pay for small cards during the days there are 
games played, and that is all, The papers are 
working for the baseball magnates and the 
papers cannot quit because, if they do, they 
will lose their readers of sport news, and if 
they lose readers, they will lose the support 
of the big advertisers. ‘The baseball business 
has the newspaper business on the hip. When 
the movies came, the newspapers, remember- 
ing baseball, were in no haste to boost the 
game. ‘They held off until the movies began 
to advertise. At first the individual movie 
houses began printing small cards announcing 
attractions. ‘Then the big film-making cor- 
porations indulged in advertising splurges to 
help the business of the little theaters, and 
now these big corporations pay advertising 
rates to have stories like “Mary Paige” or 
“The Mysteries of Myra” or “The Iron Claw” 
printed as serials in the dailies and then pay 
the dailies a percentage on the receipts of 
every film performance of the scenarios of the 
serials. Of these serial-story-films as works 
of literature, nothing need be said. They get 
what they go after—the public’s money. ‘They 
are morally clean, evén if they are, of movie 
necessity, super-sensational. Lut how is the 
spoken drama to make any headway against 
the combination of journalistic business and 
film-corporation business? Can the men who 
are interested in the old theater as a business 
afford to “come across” to the newspapers in 
a way to win back the public? Can they ar- 
range to get more than the Sunday page an- 
nouncements of coming shows? And can they 
put a stop tothe appearance of condemnatory 
criticism of their offerings? There is no 
journalistic criticism of the movies. These 
are practical questions concerning the terrific 
vogue of the new mechanical form of dramatic 
representation, Professor Muensterberg and 
others say that the movie is an art-form, but 
that is disputable. But if the movies are art, 
must not the social philosopher find in this 
realm of human expression and its current 
crescent vogue another demonstration of the 
potency of economic determinism? The news- 
paper-movie combination is economic, It is 
a factor determining movie development as 
either a business or an art, as surely as the 
cheapness of movie entertainment is such a 
factor. There is nothing reprehensible in this. 
It is simply a fact we must accept. How it 
will work out finally no one can say. It has 
apparently killed the spoken drama, com- 
mercially. But it has made for the publication 
and the wide reading of literary plays. It has 
brought into being such an organization as the 
Drama Teague and innumerable sccieties for 
the study and acting of plays for the plays’ 
sake. It has built “little theaters” and brought 
about the vogue of the country theater. It has 
encouraged amateur acting and it may bring 
about a revival of the professional stock 
company. [ven it may be said that the film 
play is developing a better and truer repre- 
sentation of actual life, as indicated in Mr. 
lloyd Dell’s article on a new film play in this 
issue Of the Mirror. ‘The possibilities of the 
movie are incalculable. ‘They are powerful in 
propaganda. ‘The liquor interests aver that 
certain influences have used the movies in the 
interest of Prohibition by persistent repre- 
sentation of the evils of drink. The films have 
been preaching “Preparedness.” ‘They have 
been made special pleaders for the Germans 
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and for the Allies. ‘They are used to educate 
the farmers in agronomic efficiency. And now 
the Chicago Public offers a prize for the best 
moving picture scenario of a film drama to 
preach the social efficacy of the Single ‘Tax. 
But the combination of the movies and the 
press is the most significant development of 
the situation. Will the movies finally dom- 
inate the press or vice versa? Is man, as 
Samuel Butler prophesied, to be dominated by 
the machine that will not only do his work but 
direct his thinking? 
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Al Kew Words for Will 
Wat of Shakespeare? His death-day 
will be commemorated next week, all the world 
around, and nowhere more extensively and 
fittingly than in St. Louis by the meeting of 
the Drama League of America, the perform- 
ance of old English plays at Washington Uni- 
versity, with contemporary stage equipment, 
and the beginning of preparations for the cul- 
minant celebration of the event with a produc- 
tion in June of “As You Like It,” in a wood- 
land setting in Forest Park. Who can say 
anything new of Shakespeare? [very man 
of note and worth since his time has voted him 
supreme in his art, at his best. And possibly 
those who most magnify his importance as a 
genius are those who attempt to take from 
him his laurels and transfer them to the brows 
of Bacon or Raleigh or Marlowe or Dekker 
or francis Manners, sixth Earl of Rutland. 
Qf the man himself we know little, it is true, 
but at that we know more of him than we 
know of any of his contemporaries who were 
not engaged in war or statesmanship. How 
much is known of him is amazing, as one 
realizes in reading the new edition of “A Life 
of Shakespeare,” by Sir Sidney lee (Mac- 
millans, New York). The one thing we know 
is that those who knew him loved him, that 
even Greene, who assailed him, repented, that 
the poets among them knew him and_ pro- 
claimed him as a poet. Jonson groaned over 
his disregard of classic tradition, but admitted 
his unparalleled gift and “loved him this side 
of idolatry.” That Shakespeare was a hard 
worker, let the volume of his work attest. 
That he made over the work of other men is 
admitted, but in the re-making he made it 
sufler a sea change into something rich and 
strange. ‘That he was unlearned is not true. 
It is astonishing what a literature he had to 
draw on for his education, even if he had little 
schooling. He had as much as Burns, more 
than Lincoln, and in the [London to which he 
came as a youth he was thrown into contact 
with personalities of unsurpassed foree and 
charm, with many men who were the makers 
of “the spacious days of great Elizabeth.” 
When one understands even slightly the glo 
rious quality of the work of these Eliz: beth: ul 
dramatists and poets, one is the more filled 
with wonder at the way in which Shakespeare 
surpasses them all. He has all their qualities 
Marlowe's, Dekker’s  Webster’s, Ford's, 
Chapman’s and the rest —and the something 
more than any or all of them—the essential 
quality which is himself. It is himself that is 
the secret, and that himselfness is expressed 
“a the sinking of himself, in his universality. 
I do not subscribe either to the theory that 
his plays are a record of his life or that they 
are absolutely impersonal. Even the personi ul 
cry of the Sonnets is not to be trusted too far, 
for it is certain that Shakespeare as an artist 
changed his experiences, when he wrote them, 
for artistic effect and by selection of the ex- 
perience of others made of that rhymed record 
of a life’s drama a new creation. ‘The plays 
are full of echoes of others. ‘The sonnets are 
packed with literary conventions of the time, 
with imitations of ideas and their treatment 
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from other English writers and from famous 
Krenchmen and Italians. Lvery imaginative 

writer bases his imagination upon his own ex- 
perience. And Shakespeare’s writings show 
the fact of his passage through storm and 
stress, through the exaltation ot passion and 


into cynicism and finally to a philosophic. 


ripe! of faith in ultimate goodness as shown 
1 ‘The ‘lempest.” As for the clew to Shake- 
a ‘are that the plays give, we must remember 
that in all the characters is something, little 
or much, of their creator, and that he was a 
playwright. He wrote for his audiences, to 
catch the crowd, to hit the popular interest 
even as does a writer of to-day. His plays 
are conditioned by the state of the public mind, 
by the need of cutting short or expanding to 
suit time requirements. [le wrote his plays 
in some instances even to give special parts to 
special players. He was in his far day and 
fashion as much of a mechanic as our own 
Belasco. ‘That is why no trained writer, no one 
with whom writing is, as we say, a business, 
has ever gone trailing off after the Baconian 
theory. brander Matthews shows this in his 
“Shakespeare as a Playwright.” Ile was not 
writing cryptograms: he was getting out stuff 
to keep the theater going. And he wrote plays 
as an actor would write them, with an eye to 
effect or, as we would say to-day, “punch.” 
That the ‘pl iys are so illimitably more than are 
other plays similarly written before and since, 
is due to the fact that he was Shakespeare. 
‘hat the man bore in his outward seeming 
something of that within we can well believe, 
else he would not have been the friend of 
Southampton, a character even lovelicr, to use 
a word of the time in that time’s meaning, 
than Sir Philip Sidney, IMngland’s personifica- 
tion of chivalry, for Sidney from what we 
know of him, was very far from being the very 
perfect gentle knight that many think him to 
Shakespeare was the wonder of 
wonders in a time of wonders. ‘The human 
race in Kurope was in flower. \Ve have but 
to recall that Cervantes was his contemporary, 
and Moliere was but little later—and we know 
even less of them personally than we know of 
him. ‘That he wanted a coat of arms is no 
proof that he was a snob. That he sued 
man for loaned money makes him no S/ylock. 
That he cared for money is proof only that if 
his head was among the stars, his feet were on 
the ground. He had common as well as un- 
common sense, and this shows in his work as 
it does in the meaner memorials of him that 
exist. Of his writings, eulogy is exhausted. 
They have glaring faults, of course. But tak- 
ing the work by and large, it is alone in its 
multitudinous excellences. ‘The reading of it 
is a revelation of each reader to himself, his 
high or low. We may know little of Shake- 
speare: he knew everything about us. He did 
not preach. He had no message. He showed 
us life as swayed by passion, life in king and 
clown. He is no less and no more himself in 
/famlet than in Ialsta//, in Henry on the field 
of Agincourt than in the common soldiers with 
whom he speaks incognito, in Richard 1/1, 
than in YVouchstone or Jacques, and _ his 
women are women, whether Cleopatra, 
Dame Quickly, Rosalind, Portia, Lady Mac- 
beth or Imogen. And whatever the life, 
or noble or base, whether /ago or rank 
Thersites or Dogberry, or Antonio or 
Brutus, Shakespeare presents it to us trans- 
figured, one might almost say transubstanti- 
ated, by that thing we call poetry. ‘The test of 
Shakespeare’s value is in his effect upon his 
readers. Ile makes no man a believer in evil 
ascendency. There is no negation in him of 
what we may call the natural religion of faith 
in goodness. He asserts the beauty of life 
and the unimportance of death. And because 


have been. 


of this, because of his infinite sympathy of 
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/ 
receptivity, his “apprehension, how like a 
god, ’ his inclusive toierance, his glorious proc- 
jamation ot the worth ot worthiness, his man- 
itestation ot love tor his kind, he remains 
to-day, as he was to his contemporaries, the 
“gentle” or the “sweet” Shakespeare, even 
tuough it be true as l’ope averred that ne 

For gain not glory winged his roving flight 

And grew immortal m his own despite. 
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Is Atkinson for the Sharks? 

Tuar Col. Fred Gardner’s land bank bill 
has made him lead in popular tavor all the 
other aspirants to the Lemocratic nomination 
for Governor of Missouri is proved by the 
fact that at a recent love-teast of candidates, 
at which he was not present, certain other 
candidates took a crack at him. One of those 
candidates intimated that Col. Gardner’s land 
bank bill is a single tax measure. It is about 
as much of a single tax measure as the man 
who made the intimation—Mr. Atkinson—is 
a statesman or thinker. Mr. Atkinson is fight- 
ing the land bank bill which enables the farmer 
to borrow money at low interest for long 
time, to buy or improve his farm. Who is 
Mr. Atkinson lighting for’ ‘The banks? Well, 
no, not for the banks proper, but for the 
money-sharks, the usurers, the cent per cent 
mortgage holders, the fellows who soak the 
farmer for 36 and 48 per cent per year. Mr. 
Atkinson is the candidate of the nastiest of 
grafters—at least his assault upon the land 
bank bill has the effect, if not the intention, of 
strengthening the power of the conscienceless, 
small, money-lender, As “Shark” Atkinson 
let this gentleman be known henceforth. Of 
course, Mr. “Shark” Atkinson is against the 
Single ‘Tax. <All “sharks” are, you know; 
but Mr. “Shark” Atkinson hasn't even “shark” 
brains, for if he says Col. Gardner's land bank 
hill is single tax, either lie has not read Col. 
Gardner's bill or, having read it, can’t under- 
stand it, and he certainy does not understand, 
if he has read, the meaning of the Single ‘Tax. 
“Shark” Atkinson is in the same class as 
barking barker. ‘The race for the guber- 
natorial nomination is, at present, Col. Ired 
Gardner lirst, and the rest nowhere, sharkers 
or barkers. “Shark” Atkinson's noble stand for 
the sweating money-lender who vampires the 
farmer should make votes in plenty for Col. 
Gardner. “Shark” Atkinson runs under the 
sign of the three gold balls. 1 wonder what 
“Shark” Atkinson thinks of the National Ad- 
ministration’s rural credits bill described by 
Mr. Herbert Quick in last week’s Saturday 
Lzening Post’ 1s that single tax, too? 


? * 
° * *° 


The arm Credits Bill 

‘un poorer the farmer the more he pays 
for credit. ‘The rich farmer can get credit 
cheaply and easily. He's probably a stock- 
holder in a bank himself. It is for the poor 
farmer that the Administration’s rural credits 
bill is designed. ‘The thing is not new. It 
has been working in urope, in various forms, 
for nigh a hundred years. ‘The Administra- 
tion bill is not unlike the Gardner land bank 
bill in Missouri. It is different because it is on 
a larger seale, and it is different to no good 
end, in that it will not relieve the poor farmer, 
save through associational indorsement of his 
loan. ‘The National Administration’s — bill, 
based upon reports of investigation of farm- 
credits in Europe, is admirably condensed in 
that admirable periodical The Youth’s Com- 
panion and this condensation I condense again: 

The bill provides for a farm-loan board, in some 
respects similar to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Under its supervision twelve land banks are to be 
organized, one in each of twelve districts through- 
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out the country; and each bank is to have a capital 
of not than five hundred thousand dollars, 
These land banks are to make the loans, receive 
and deposit with a registrar the mortgages that 
secure them, and issue bonds against the mortgages. 
The loans to the farmer are made through local 
loan associations. ‘The associations are made up 
of ten or more persons who desire to borrow. They 
must approve the application for a loan before it 
will be granted by the land bank, and accept a cer- 
tain liability, either limited or unlimited, for its 
payment. The local associations must become stock- 
holders in the land banks to the extent of five per 
cent of the loans made to their members, who in 
hold at least in their 
The loans that the local associa- 


less 


turn must one share each 
local association, 
tions thus approve are subject to the valuation of 
government appraisers, and cannot be greater than 
fifty per cent of the value of the mortgaged proper- 
ty. They may run for a period of from five to 
thirty-six years, and are subject to amortization— 
that is, a part of the principal is paid with every 
semi-annual payment of interest, so that by the 
time the note matures the debt is extinguished. The 
loans can be made only for scme specilic productive 
purpose, like the purchase of a farm, stocking it 
with cattle or tools, or the advantageous refunding 
of existing indebtedness. The bonds issued against 
the mortgages are expected to bear a low rate of 
interest, one per cent lower than the mortgages; 
but it is believed that they will attract investors 
because of their security, their wide marketability 
and their freedom from taxation. ‘The loans are to 
be co-operative, they must not exceed fifty per cent 
of the value of the land, they may run ior as long 
as thirty-six years, their payment is arranged by 
amortization, and, with a view to keeping the rate 
of interest as low as practicable—it is hoped as low 
as five per cent—the bonds issued against the loans 
are to be free of tax. ; 


This is the sort of thing that Mr. “Shark” 
Atkinson thinks he can win popular favor in 
rural parts by opposing. Of course, he’s not 
opposing the National Administration bill. He 
is only opposing the Gardner bill, and the 
Gardner bill provides for doing for the farm- 
ers of Missouri, without Circumlocution Office 
methods, what the Administration bill now 
pending in Congress would do nationally. In 
short Mr, “Shark” Atkinson is against the 
farmer’s getting credit as cheaply as other 
business men. ‘That’s what his slangwhanging 
of Col. Gardner means, and he can’t hide that 
meaning by inking the water in declaring he 
is against the Single ‘lax. ‘The money-lenders 
could well efford to finance the Atkinson boom 
for the Democratic nomination for governor, 
but if they could nominate him, who would 
elect him? Not the farmers. Not they for a 
silent partner of the firm of Quirk, Gammon 
and Snap, whose name might be “Shark.” ‘The 
more one thinks of the tenor of this sudden 
opposition to Col. Gardner and to farm cred- 
its, the more certain it is that, though he is 
an eminently successful business man, he is 
not wanted for governor of Missouri by those 
business men whose business is “farming the 


farmer,” 
a 


Our New $2,000,000 Hotel 

WE are to have a new $2,000,000 hotel in 
St. Louis. It will be run by Mr. Stattler who 
has splendid hotels in Buffalo, Cleveland and 
Detroit, and cannot afford to run any other 
kind. This is a good thing for St. Louis, but 
it may be bad for the other hotel-keepers, who 
have been getting along on a total average 
registration of about 525 transients per day. 


OA” 


A $2,000,000 hotel will have to get fully one-- 


half this registration to make any money, and 
if it does get that patronage, where do the 
other hotels come in? Sure, that’s the look 
out of those other hotel-keepers, and the public 
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will not refrain from patronizing a Stattler 
through sympathy for the owners of the Jet- 
ferson, the Planters, the Maryland, the Wash- 
ington, the American, the Warwick, etc. ‘The 
new Stattler will, of course, put a quietus on 
the proposal to reopen the Southern, a monu- 
ment of the city’s blight or dry-rot. The new 
hotel is not projected for the filling of a long 
felt want in the hotel line. ‘The existing hotels 
are not making any money; have not for at 
least three or four years, maybe longer. No; 
the new Stattler is to be built in order to 
anchor the business section of the city where 
it now is,son Washington avenue. ‘That sec- 
tion settled there but recently and there have 
been some signs that it might soon depart. A 
big, fine hotel would have a tendency to fix the 
character of the section. ‘The business men 
of the section will boost for the hotel, just as 
they did for the new Planters, until they had 
pulled the patronage away from the Southern, 
just as the World’s Fair directors boosted the 
Jefferson after they had put up the money to 
build it for the World’s Fair. Just as New 
York City’s business men are trying at once 
to save upper Fifth avenue from the encroach- 
ments of business and to prevent the con- 
tinuation of a hegira of business from the 
lower part of town, where “for rent’ signs 
flourish evilly and incomes from buildings 
once populous will not now pay taxes, so the 
business men who have gone to Washington 
avenue are trying to make certain there shall 
be no slump in that region. ‘The landlords 
want to keep people in that region, and so do 
the store-keepers. 
Stattler hotel—to draw the traveling public 
there. It is all in the game. It is tair and 
square. Liven the keepers of the hotels we have 
are not making protest. ‘The city at large will 
be glad to have Mr. Stattler come in, no matter 
whom he may drive out, for cities, like re- 
publics, are ungrateful. ‘The new Stattler will 
increase land values and keep up rents in the 
Washington avenue district. If other districts 
suffer because business is attracted to Wash- 
ington avenue, that is the fortune of real es- 
tate speculation. And there is to be said for 
the Washington avenue landlords that they do 
mitigate their offense as such, by using and 
improving their land. ‘The improver is a busi- 
ness maker. Washington avenue improvers 
deserve to profit, because the landholders in 
other downtown parts have refused to im- 
prove their holdings. ‘They have wanted too 
much rent or profit on increment. ‘They 
would not build to invite use. Now they have 
overstayed the market. If they had been will- 
ing to improve, business would not have de- 
parted from Broadway or from Olive street 
or from other streets. If the new Stattler 
“breaks” two or three of the present hotels 
it will be because the land owners around the 
present hotels would not use their land in a 
way to make business center around those 
hotels. Even the men interested in the Jeffer- 
son have been successful in killing off projects 
for other hotels on ‘Twelfth street, near the 
Jefferson. If they had helped those projects 
they would have increased the value of the 
Jefferson and all surrounding property. ‘The 
new Stattler hotel is a lesson in the land ques- 
tion, in the power of landlordism to shape the 
destinies of sections of the city. It increases 
values in its neighborhood and _ depresses 
values elsewhere. A proper taking of land 
values in taxes all over the town would have 
forced unused land into use and the town 
would not have developed in patches and de- 
clined in other patches. The development 
would have been generally distributed and 
there would not be the waste of idle property 
there is now. And there would be plenty of 
business for a dozen more hotels. 





That's why they want a 





Shakespeare Soliloquizes 
HIS TERCENTENARY 
By John L. Hervey 


O the dominions of immortal thought 
I added royal realms and princely powers, 


Rich treasuries and temples topped with towers 


UPON 


Whose aery summits magically wrought, 


Soaring from earth supernal splendors caught, 

Or looked afar to islands sweet with flowers 

In sunny gardens whose deep-bosomed bowers 
Bore fruit more golden than the Theban sought. 


“Not marble nor the gilded monuments 

Of princes shall outlive my powerful rhyme’— 

In such wise was the boast I made therewith. 

Still to its truth the universe assents, 

But in the glass which Fate holds up to Time, 
Searching for Shakespeare’s self ye see—a myth! 
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Some Sons of Song 
By W. M. R. 


ORE numerous even than books on the war 

nowadays are the volumes of poetry that 

come from the publishers to the reviewer's 
Poetry is more plentiful than was Socialism, 
The why of this is not to 
Suthce that it 
remarkably 


table. 
in books, two years ago. 
be explained in any brief article. 
fact. And the poetry is good, 
good. A few of the recent books that I have read 
deserve especial mention. 


Cm 


First I would note John Masefield’s “Good Fri- 
day and Other Poems” (Macmillans). Of the title 
poem it can be said that it has distinction. It tells 
of the crucifixion from somewhat afar off—as it in- 
fluenced the household of Pilate, as a centurion 
reported it, and with a madman for Chorus. But 
the other poems, a group of sonnets, are poetry of 
splendor. ‘These sonnets have to do with Beauty. 
They deal with it in its various aspects with a 
magnilicent soaring and sweeping of thought, with 
subtleties and magnificences of phrase, with that 
feeling the more intense for its restraint in form. 
The passionateness of these sonnets is their marked 
quality and yet there broods over them a coolness 
at times of detachment that identifies the passion 
with an ethereal intellectuality. Inevitably in the 
reading of them you think of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets and not to the disparagement utterly of Mase- 
field. They have a pathetic agnosticism through 
which now and then burns a hope that is almost 
indistinguishable from faith. These sonnets are an 
exalted achievement and they are exalting to the 
reader, too. Their simplicity is lyric in its quality. 
They are gems that flash a manifold beauty in their 
setting of the carver’s underlying sadness. 


Turn we next to Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’ “Songs 
and Satires” (Macmillans). Here we inave the 
singer of Spoon River in the aspect of the poets’ 
poct. His free verse is not missing, but there are 
many rhyming poems and they show Mr. Masters 
in full control of his medium. To be sure he 
remains somewhat saturnine in his view of life, but 
there are exquisite verses here to children, and 
one about Death, in “The Idiot,” that reveals great 
deeps of tenderness underneath Mr. Masters’ grim- 
ness. There are portraits in free verse of Mr. 
Bryan and of others, including one of myself, that 
are memorable. The unbased ideality and the pos- 
sibly base practicality of Mr. Bryan are written of 
in corrosive acid. There is a depiction of “The 
Loop” in Chicago that is as multitudinously ob- 
served in detail as anything in Whitman, and the 
enumeration suggests an hundred tragedies. A, 
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modernization of the story of Christ—‘All Life in 
a Life’—is amazingly swift and vivid. The poet 
shows us a man done to death by the people of a 
modern town for that he held to truth of which 
the others held distorted images, by the hypocrites 
and the self-seekers and the devotés of words from 
which the living truth has vanished. “Simon, Sur- 
named Peter,’ is a splendid poem of the strength 
of the weak, honest man. Then there are poems 
dealing with sex in a terrible, cynic frankness—there 
is a cruel bitterness in the poet’s recognition that 
love passes. “The Star” is a glorious upholding of 
idealism even in its shattering in defeat. Through 
all the poetry is evident the poet’s own self- 
mastery. He sits in rather ironic judgment on his 
own hopes, pities, passions. For this very reason 
the force of his emotions is the more strongly im- 
pressed upon his reader. ‘Songs and Satires” is 
not so dramatic as “Spoon River Anthology,” but 
more lyrical, though without abandon. Into every 
poem there is life compressed with something of 
savagery. Not as the stories of his first successful 
book caught the many will these songs win the 
crowd, but they will win those who sce life in its 
more permanent aspects somewhat as Leopardi saw 
it. Yet there is an inescapable beauty in their qual- 
ity of uncompromising truth. They are poetry in- 
disputably, but they are not lollipop. They sing 
with a grave music. 


There are a dozen poems in Walter de la Mare’s 
“The Listeners and Other Poems” (Henry Holt & 
Co.) that are unforgettable. The title poem is eerie, 
weird, like the knocking on the door in “Macbeth.” 
It transports one into a substanceless world, and 
its haunting mournfulness after the vague traveler's 
call to the unanswering listeners is like a soughing 
wind in the night. The suggestion of the poem is 
more than its expression. Mr. de la Mare is seldom 
strong and vigorous. His song is ever quiet. His 
pictures are somewhat pale. But they are pictures 
of subtle appeal. The themes he essays are never 
complicated. Somehow you feel as if lhe were 
singing for children. The life he knows is a smooth- 
flowing one mostly, but he catches in its flow a faint- 
ly subtle music. There’s a twilight tone to him, 
sad, yet in a way to give a kind of pleasure. Even 
Death comes gently, softly, here, and even his epi- 
taphs have a touch of silvery lightness. Mr. de la 
Mare is at the opposite extreme of method to that 
of Mr. Masters, but it cannot be said that his 
fundamental attitude towards life is much different, 
save for his wanly-smiling resignation. 


In Conrad Aiken’s “Turns and Movies and Other 
Poems” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) we have 
a brilliant mordancy. Here are the ironic tragedies 
in the lives of vaudeville performers who do turns 
together. Here are withering hatred concealed in 
caresses, curses wreathed in smiles, treacheries 
sugared o'er with love words, and almost unmention- 
able depravities. These thumb-nails of life on the 
variety stage are fairly terrible in the venom dis- 
tilled into them. They are appallingly veritistic 
characterizations; misanthropic is the only word for 
them, unless we use misogynistic, too. Their realisms 
are sometimes shocking. In the other poems, Mr. 
Aiken displays himself as one who has thoughts and 
emotions and can express them perfectly. He deals 
with some of his subjects somewhat after the man- 
ner of movements in music and with rich effect. Mr. 
Aiken is a poet who is an artist. He knows his 
word-values. His sense of beauty is keen and yet 
like most of his brethren to-day the beauty mocks 
him as something attaching to life that is a snare 
and a deceit. 


There is one poem in Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
“The Man Against the Sky” (Macmillans) that is 
a masterpiece—‘Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Stratford.” Surely no better poem will appear to 
mark the Shakespeare tercentenary. Here is an 
analysis of Shakespeare, the man, that is worth all 
of Sir Sidney Lee’s monumental, “A Life of Shake- 
speare,” with its more than 700 pages with small 
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print footnotes. Ben Jonson describes him to his 
fellow townsman. He tells of the magic flame in 
him and blends with it that curious practicality, that 
eye to the main chance which marked the poet. He 
indicates the master’s disillusionment which yet will 
not surrender the illusions, and laughs at his world- 
liness as made manifest in “that house at Stratford.” 
Loveable though he is, Ben says there is some- 
thing in him that cannot be approached. There 
was a terrible war within the poct’s self and some 
sense of defeat in his triumphs, and always that 
something which a poet well might call sordid. This 
poem on Shakespeare is a realist portraiture not 
unworthy of a Goya. It makes Shakespeare live as he 
lives nowhere outside of his own immortal work. 
Mr. Robinson’s other poems are mostly character- 
studies, too, all of them: setting forth the goodness 
of people not good, telling the acrid truth of a 
mother’s mistaken ideal of her son, describing the 
affectionate appeal of the footless ones, the failures; 
the sardonics of a forsaken woman. There is a 
kindness in the cruelty of Mr. Robinson’s clear- 
seeing. He sees meanness and pettiness in peo- 
ple, but he sees it with some touch of beauty 
always, and back of his irony is inevitably a 
dash of tenderness. You never quite surrender, 
nor does he, to contempt. Mr. Robinson is an 
almost miraculous rhymer, and his rhymes are 
never forced. He is sparing of words; so much so 
that at times he becomes difficult; you have to stop 
and puzzle out his meaning. At his rhyming best, 
though, he is nothing short of magical. And _ his 
stories move to their end without obstruction. This 
new book must much enhance the reputation of its 
author. It is a splendid justification of Col. Roose- 
velt’s proclamation of him some years ago as a poet 
of power of head and heart. He is of the tribe of 
Lucretius: what faith he has is that which lives in 


honest doubt. 


In Herman Hagedorn, too, we have a poet of ex- 
cellence. His book, “The Maze and the Heart of 
Youth” (Macmillan) cannot be overlooked. Daring- 
ly he tells for us the story of Agamemnon, Clytaem- 
nestra and Aegisthus. He does it with a lively, 
clear, concentrated vigor. Not only does he de- 
scribe his characters: they describe themselves in 
their own speeches. And though they speak mod- 
ernly, vet they speak as Greeks would speak. The 
portraits of the false queen and the poltroon lover 
are rarely done, while Agamemnon has a fine nobil- 
ity of soul. I think Mr. Hagedorn meets the test of 
the best poetry when he describes the murder of 

gamemnon with the sword thrust into Aegisthus’ 
hands by the queen. There is a sense of terror and 
of classic hate in those lines that lingers after you 
close the book. The queen’s loathing for her coward 
lover, that coward lover's none the less dog-like 
love, the cold hauteur of the woman discovered to 
herself as loving the unworthy, yet disdaining yield- 
ing to her betrayed lord, the old warrior coming 
stumbling and calling her through the dark, the 
sword thrust—all this Mr. Hagedorn gives us with 
the full value of tragedy, bare of mere literary 
ornament, but the more tragedy for its swift naked- 
ness. This is poetry before which the very best of 
poets would come to the salute. The other poem 
in this book is a sort of mystery play of the arro- 
gance of youth, the irreverence of unfaith and the 
triumph of faith. It is a lucid bit of drama, void 
of pretense and with the living spirit of youth in it. 

From the pile of poetry books I pick at random 
©“To-Day and To-Morrew,” by Charles Hanson 
Towne (Doran). Here is a poet with something 
of Shelley’s fancy and Keats’, too. He has sweet- 
ness and grace, and particularly he can swing effec- 
tively a fine, long, sonorous line. That he is sen- 
suous might well be said, but his sensuousness is 
clarified, if that be the proper word, by a very 
definitely impressed spirituality. As a love poet, 
Mr. Towne is unsurpassed. His fervor is indis- 
putable, but it never overcomes his taste. Not alone 
the tumults of love he knows, but its deep, calm 
serenities. Another merit he has: he never clutters 
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his images, never overloads his lines with muddled 
thought. The sonnet is the touchstone of the poet 
as artist. And Mr. Towne sways the sonnet move- 
ments with a graceful freedom within its confines. 
But all the forms seem to be easy for Mr. Towne. 
They seem so easy we know they are the result 
of painstaking art. Here is a poet of the city, too 
—a poet who loves people and their works and days, 
their heights and depths. You can read Mr. Towne 
without cloying on his artistry. There is freedom 
in his work. There is, too, that thing in him which 
in the reading comes forth as it were and startles 
you into believing that it is not he but you that is 
singing. He awakes the poet in the reader. 


“Battle and other Poems,” by Wilfred Wilson 
Gibson, comes from Macmillans. Mr. Gibson is a 
poet no less esteemed here than in England. He is 
a realist but with a gentleness of fancy in his 
realism. His poems of battle are not so much 
about battle as about the thoughts of the men in 
the trenches that go back to the folk and the scenes 
of home—to the cow that was sick the night the 
boy went to the front; did she ever get well: to the 
beer that was left running in the cellar when the 
call came: if the soldier dies his father will never 
have a chance to reprove him for the waste. This 
“sorrow’s crown of sorrows .. remembering 
happier things” is his recurrent theme and_ its 
poignancy lies in the commonplaceness of the things 
glamoured in this retrospect. The poems carry the 
essence of English farm and field and hedgerow, 
and of that patient stolidity of the Englisher—which 
is not stolidity, just reserve about emotions he 
thinks shouldn’t be talked of too much but taken 
for granted. These poems of battle, some in 
free verse, are grayly beautiful. There are memo- 
rial verses for Rupert Brooke, which reaffirm to the 
reader the charm of that youth’s personality. He 
affected those who met him, much as did Byron, 
with his beauty, his spirit, his wilding air. Some of 
Mr. Gibson’s sonnets are excellent in their firm 
flexibility and their warm dignity. The one-act 
blank-verse playlets under the general chapter head, 
“Stonefolds,” are such things as an_ intensive 
dramatic lyricist would make out of such things 
as might have been material for George Crabbe. 
These little scenes are rather sad annals of the poor 
in a poor land, but they are wrought out with a 
certain glow back of their asceticism into things of 
pathetic loveliness. On the whole, “Battle and Other 
Poems” is a book that wins both head and _ heart. 

There are other poets in the pile and good ones, 
but I must stop. Not, however, before I record my 
assent to Mr. Louis Albert Tamb’'s verdict of en- 
thusiastic approval of the strong-fibred yet supple 
and beautifully warm, if sparsely worded, sonnet 
sequence, “Manhattan,” by John Myers O’Hara, 
(Smith and Sale, Portland, Maine) and chronicle 
my delight and surprise to find in the latest book 
of William Dean Howells, “Daughter of Storage” 
(Harper & Bros., New York) stories done in so- 
called vers libre, with a hint, perhaps, of a hex- 
ameter, here and there, that might have come—plop! 
—out of that “Spoon River Anthology” in which 
Mr. Howells said he could find no slow pulse of 
rhythm. I would call attention likewise to the 
poems of William Rose Benét which have been ap- 
pearing of late in this paper. Their luxuriance of 
imagery, their musical quality, their bold thought 
and their untrammeledness within a certain pliable 
form give them a high distinction in the estimation 
of good judges of poetry—a distinction which Miss 
Zoe Akins acclaimed in her fine anthology, “In the 
Shadow of Parnassus,” when dealing with Mr. 
Benét’s volumes, “The Falconer of God” and “Mer- 
chants of Cathay” (Century Co., New York). And 
if you care for contemporary poetry you will surely 
care for a volume which is at once appreciative and 
piercingly critical of the entire choir, and 
Other Poets,” by Louis Untermeyer (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York). Here are parodies which the 
parodied may well wonder if they be parody. 


Enough of poetry until another day! 
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Music Visible 
By Harry B. Kennon 
OU know how it * with descriptive music,— 
Hiow you don’t see 
What concert programs say you see, 
And how you lie about it 
And say you see 
What you don’t sce: 
Just because,- 
Well—you know 
It’s that time of day with me, 
I can’t see with my ears; 
But 1 can see music 
If I don’t hear a note of it; 
And that’s going some. 


You likewise know the winds of Chicago, 
The spring winds, 

How they comfort your marrow 

By congealing it, 

specially on the platforms of the Elevated, 
At the evening rush hour, 

When, in preparedness for rest 

And expecting to stand up half-way home, 
Your train loafs somewhere on the Loop 
And gives you an extra minute or so 

To see things— 

That’s where I saw music. 

Trains thundered on the tracks before me, 
Cars grated on the streets below; 

The kind of din 

That makes you find the country so noisy 
When you tackle its quiet. 

There’s music in Chicago’s metal roar, 

Not a doubt of it, 

If one could hammer out the note dominant. 
Maybe somebody will, and do a symphony : 
“The Iron Symphony—Chicago.” 


Across the sidewalk, on my level, 
I could look into a second floor window 
Which bore the legend, 
“Conservatory of Music.” 
I saw in the room 
Some half-hundred violinists 
With rhythmic bows 
Playing away for dear life. 
Of course, I couldn’t catch a sound 
Of what they were getting out of the tiddle-strings ; 
And I thought how splendid it would be 
If my neighbor in the flat below 
Would work his music-machine on the same prin- 
ciple 
And mute his everlasting Loo-chee-ah 
That maddens, 
I love my neighbor, certainly 
But to hell with canned music 
When the lid’s off! 
And then one walked to the window, 
Carrying a sheet of the score they played 
There behind the plate glass. 
In big letters, on the title sheet, 
I read, 
“Frithlingslied,”’ 
3y a chap called Mendelssohn : 
One of those tieber alles German, things 
That in American overalls 
Spells “Spring Song,” 
Song without words, mind you. 
Where fairy clouds of crocus flowers 
Float shy o’er tulip spears, 
Where curling ruby tender frond 
Of bleeding heart abbears; 
Where nestling ’neath a cherry root 
Decayed these years and years, 
A batch of old, old lingering snow 
Guards violets—Ah tears! 


White violets abloom in snow-- 
Ah garden of the long ago! 


Whether this is Imagism, 
Or Verse-on-the-loose, 
Or infringment of Monroe Doctrine, 
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Or reversion to masters immortal, 
Or pound poetry, 

Or any of the dope that permeates, 
1 don’t know. 

It is what I saw 

As my train rushed in 


Music! fe efe fe ofe 


Oxford in War Time 


By Preston Lockwood 

Mr. Lockwood, Missourt Rhodes Scholar, is back 
at Oxford, after a year’s service al the front with 

the Ambulance Corps. 
AR has not made Oxford, always. baffling 
to the pen, easier to describe. But Amer- 
Scholars upon 
their appointment in the autumn of 
comparing war-time 
This is 


ican Rhodes who entered 


1913 have to- 
day a unique opportunity of 
Oxford with the Oxford of other days. 
especially true if—as has been the case 
the first year of the war was largely 
away Oxford doing anything from 
fighting typhus in Serbia to distributing food in 
Jeleium and driving motor ambulances in’ France. 


i i * >} 4 2k 


with so 


many of us 


spent from 


We had one year of normal Oxford, a year of 
single-minded study and bright breakfast-parties 
and rivalry on football field and river. We saw 
one ,Oxford-Cambridge “rugger” match; we = spent 
in flannels one gorgeous Eights Week; we danced 
until daylight throughtone series of summer-term 
college balls. There was, too, for most of us, one 
full term after the outbreak of war, when every 
artery of Oxford life was alire with the freshly- 
felt fighting fever, when the talk was only of com- 
missions and training for commissions, when the 
friend who translated Plato or studied Roman Law 
with you one day went off the next for “somewhere 
in Northern France.” 

2K “k * k 

There is a published Service Roll of more than 
nine thousand names, and a labor leader in Canada 
not long ago was reported as saying that Oxford 
too great a proportion 

But that was history 


and Cambridge had sent 

of their men to the front. 
and Oxford, many times called “bitterly historical,” 
has always been prodigal of her young blood and 
ancient treasure, in the cause of King and Country. 
So, in a recent speech dealing with the war, the 
Vice-Chancellor said of the Oxford men who had 


fallen at the front: 

“All this they have achieved and it was what 
their country could not have done without; but 
all the special promise which those who knew them 
pereeived in them, all their own schemes and hopes 
for their life have fallen unfulfilled. It is im- 
possible to think of all this and not to feel the 
frightful magnitude of the price this country is 
paying for the preservation of its freedom; what 
we have lost in them is irrevocably lost. But we 
have gained something too, which 1 hope we may 
never lose; we have seen our men as they really 
are, in their true colors, 

“No one, I think, who had any close acquaintance 
with them could have had any quiver of doubt 
that they would come forward, or that having come 
forward they would justify to the utmost the con- 
fidenee we had in them. I suppose there is no body 
of men in the world about whom such odd con- 
Under- 


ventions and delusions prevail as about 


vraduates. They are at times perplexing and un- 
accountable; we cannot deny that at any period in 
the University there will always be some who are 
unsatisfactory. But I am = sure that these are 
always very few and that the men who have gone 
out and fought their country’s battles so splendidly 
are just the men we knew.” 


> > 5 * *K * k 


Oxford hears in many ways from her sons at 
the front whom the Vice-Chancellor thus honors. 
She has, of course, news of them as day by day 
their names appear in the casualty lists which hang 
hy the arched gates of every college. But she also 
learns of them in happier fashion. Many Oxford 
men have been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal, and some the Victoria Cross. Then Ox- 
ford men on leave from the front are sure to 
spend a day or two here. The Prince of Wales, 


an undergraduate at Magdalen when the war broke 
out and now a staff officer in Egypt, spent a Satur- 
day not long ago at Oxford. Practically unattend- 
ed and in civilian clothes he traveled from Lortdon 
by train and passed the day quietly with under- 
graduate friends. 

* 2 2 +k * * * 

But the fifteenth month of the war finds Oxford 
with her contribution in men already made. Most 
of the officers now being trained in the O. T. C. 
and the soldiers to-day drilling over every quad and 
cricket field have not been recruited here. A few 
minutes ago | passed three Tommies on the street 
beneath Magdalen tower. One of them, if accent 
means anything, was a Londoner; the second had 
the gait of a rustic; the third was black as the ace 
of spades and pronounced the few words | caught 
in passing with the twang of Twenty-seventh and 
Lawton aycnue or Twenty-third and State street. 

* “f X% Xf x 2 

The officers billeted at Worcester are mostly men 
who went out to the Dardanelles as non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates and were given com- 
missions for gallantry in action. One of them, a 
Canadian, curiously enough, used to live in St. 
Louis. The officers’ billeted in Balliol belong to a 
regiment raised in Lancashire, and the room where 
Algernon Charles Swinburne when a passing 
strange undergraduate prepared his translations of 
the Greek tragedians for the fastidious eve of the 
great Jowett—around whom, by the way, clings more 
traditions than about any other Oxford figure—is 
now occupied by a smart young “leftenant” who 
formerly managed a cotton mill. 

2 x 2 2k * * 

Those who still wear cap and gown or remain in 
shop and servants’ hall are doing “their bit” in one 
There is, for instance, “Godley’s 
organization of the too old, the too 
It is named after its founder, Mr. 


way or another. 
army,’ an 
voung, the unfit. 
A. D. Godley, a learned don and public orator. My 
scout’s son is a private in its ranks. So also is 
Professor Gilbert Murray, the renowned Regius 
Professor of Greek and the greatest of all trans- 
lators of Euripides. Then there is the base hos- 
pital, established at the Examination Schools under 
general direction of Sir William Osler, formerly 
head of the Medical Department of Johns Hopkins 
and now Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford. 
Convalescent patients from this hospital have the 
freedom of the lovely New College gardens, and 
any bright day may be seen being pushed along their 
walks by volunteers like Charlton Bowden of St. 
Louis, who has just returned after a year’s work 
in the occupied part of Northern France. W. C. 
Davison, a Rhodes Scholar from New York, whose 
experiences during the first year of war included 
six weeks in Serbia and a considerable stay in Ber- 
lin and Vienna, is an interne at the hospital. George 
Van Santvoord, Yale, ’12, and president for this 
term of the American Club, helps every morning at 

ided their breakfast. 
ie * * 


seven o'clock to serve the wou 
2 * 2 “k 
hitherto uncultivated ground 
was undertaken last summer in Oxford and_ its 
environs by a number of patriotic families with the 
idea of reducing England’s imports. One of those 
entering most heartily into this plan was a lady 
whose home on Banbury road has for years been 
hospitably open to Americans, and, when her potato 
crop was so large that it looked at one time as if 
much of it must rot in the ground for lack of 
laborers to dig it out, she appealed to her friends, 
both young and old. So, about the time term opened 
it was possible any afternoon to see lusty football 
players hoeing potatoes beside dons, regius pro- 
These potatoes 


Potato-raising on 


fessors, and even heads of houses. 
were then sorted by a group of young Oxford girls 
who are coming out this year as war-workers in- 
stead of as debutantes, and afterwards a sale was 
organized and advertised with the result that more 
than a hundred dollars was cleared. 
2 2 * * 2 2 * 

All undergraduates must now he “in college” by 

eleven o’clock instead of midnight. And one, “do- 
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ing a marathon” so as to get there before the last 
stroke of the summoning bell, is apt, to-day as 
formerly, to be delayed by authority—but much more 
likely authority in the person of a sentry who, 
pointing a gun at you, shouts, “Who goes there?” 
than authority in the person of a proctor, who taps 
you on the shoulder and politely says, “Your name 


and college, sir?” 
* * * * * * X* 

And yet it must not be supposed from this nar- 
rative of changes that Oxford is in any way altered 
beyond recognition. “The screw may twist and 
the wrack may turn’”—but Oxford will still be Ox- 
ford. The D'Oyly Carte Opera Company is play- 
ing Gilbert and Sullivan here this week; the same 
chorus of bells still announces lectures and chapels. 
“Oxford’s gardens are still spreading to the moon- 
light and her towers still whispering the last en- 
chantments of the Middle Ages.” She is in touch 
with the war but not of it just as for so many 
hundreds of years she has been in touch with the 
world but not of it. Oxford architecture, history, 
formal discipline and undergraduate customs all 
show how she has, when a change was necessary, 
ever preferred adoption and concession to refusal 
and elimination. 

* x * * * * X* 

So Oxford is bending every effort to see that the 
war entails no break in her traditions. And there 
is nothing that Oxford men now at the front are 
more pleased to know. A young first lieutenant 
wrote the other day to a classmate still at Oxford 
because no doctor will pass him for the army: “I 
am told that the freshers are a jolly lot too cheeky 
this year. See that this does not go on. We out 
here are relying on you back there to keep things 
the same until we come back. We don’t want to 
find everything gone to pot.” 

The day after the receipt of this letter the 
“Senior Years” of this lieutenant’s college visited 
at midnight en masse a certain “fresher” who had 
been (it was generally thought) a “jolly lot too 
cheeky.” The visitors proceeded to teach him his 
place in the way that “Senior Years” do this all the 
world round. But before anything had been said 
or done the part of the letter which I have just 
quoted was read to the offending “fresher” as he 
stood in pajamas shivering over his nearly-out 
fire. 
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Ecce Homo 
A PARABLE BASED ON FACT 
By Benjamin Rosenb!att 


ONG, long ago there was a king who con- 
sidered himself omnipotent. His body was 
huge, his head massive, and his chin and 

cheeks were covered by a growth of beard every 
hair of which bristled with authority. He ruled 
over a vast kingdom which was really made grand 
and glorious by his worthy grandfather. But our 
king liked to waive this insignificant detail, and to 
speak regularly three times a day of the empire 
he made great; and his counsellors, with the same 
regularity, placidly shook their high turbans up 
and down, which said: “Yes, indeed, your majesty.” 

That he was wise and that he was a great poet 
all conceded, for did he not trace his royal lineage 
to Solomon, whose genius none could gainsay ? 
What wonder then that whatever he did he consider- 
ed right? 

His palace was of white Carrara marble, and it 
took ten thousand slaves twenty years to build it; 
his throne was of gold; and on his high turban 
he wore a plume to distinguish him from the com- 
mon people. When that plume waved angrily the 
teeth of the men in his body-guard chattered in 
their mouths with a noise like that of hailstones in 
the forest. 

The older the king grew the more haughty he be- 
came, and the more he tried to impress his own 
manners and customs on all the neighboring tribes. 

One night as the king slept in his tent, after a 
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hard day’s maneuvering with his soldiers, he saw 
himself in a dream as the leader of mankind; and 
all the nations bowed to his will, and quaked at 
his stare. When he awoke he would not say it was 
a dream; nay, he would have killed instantly the 
man who had dared to tell him he had slept. It 
was reality, he persuaded himself, not a dream. 

His austerity of brow was multiplied a thousand- 
fold. To gather a vast army, with swords, clubs, 
bows and arrows, became his passion. Every sub- 
ject must become a soldier. Babies in their cradles 
were given little knives and clubs for playthings; 
and as soon as they could toddle were taught to 
march in uniform. All must end as his dream had 
shown. Who would dare to say to him nay! And the 
wise counsellors placidly shook their turbans up 
and down, up and down, which meant: “Yes, in- 
deed, your majesty.” 

But in the course of time a rumor reached the 
royal ears that rebels swarmed among his subjects. 
They heard of a great country across the mountains 
where all were free, and it pleased them to demand 
the same liberties. “This isn’t true; I must be 
sleeping now,” the king murmured, and smiled con- 
tentedly. Still the numbers of the rebels grew. 
They denied his greatness, questioned his wisdom, 
flouted his omnipotence. The king’s early dream, 
which he called reality, began to be disturbed. “Am 
[I not the wisest?” he demanded; and among the 
turbans waving assent, there was one that did not 
move. “Off with his head,” the king roared. It 
helped but little. From the midst of his own fol- 
lowers mutineers arose, and they proved that the 
king but followed an old dream, and that his 
militarism must bring destruction. ‘None must 
join the army,” they declared far and wide. “War 
is always ruinous. All men are brothers!’ What 
was worse, they claimed that the plumed turban on 
the king’s head really belonged to the hat-maker ; 
and his palace of Carrara marble to the slaves 
who built it. 

“This is all a dream,” the king thought, as with 
maddened energy he drilled his diminishing troops. 
Nevertheless the new reality troubled him. At times 
dark misgivings stole over his soul. “Is what I 
saw so clearly years ago to be but the dream?” he 
thought. And he imagined that one morning when 
he blew his bugle none would appear—no rhythmic 
thump of feet, no neighing of brave steeds, no 
shields flashing in the sun—nothing but silence, dead 
silence. His mighty being shook as in convulsions. 
His faith in the old reality and in the present dream 
seemed to recede as do the stars in the early dawn. 
A sterner reality loomed upon him, and his mind 
became unsettled. . . “The rebels, . . . my 
dream, .” his body-guard often heard him cry 
in his delirium. 

And then it chanced that the king found a pretext 
for war with the happy and enlightened tribe across 
the mountains. He clutched at it eagerly. He wish- 
ed to test his powers. Again he lay at night in his 
tent, as he had lain long ago when first came to 
him the dream he made his reality. The first battle 
was raging. At a distance he saw the sky lurid 
with the flames of the homes of the enemy, which 
his soldiers were burning. There came to him from 
afar a murmur of many voices upraised; and he 
thought it sounded like the loud protest of the 
rebels, the lovers of brotherhood; and he saw them 
rise in hordes against him. The plume on his turban 
was wildly agitated; and his body-guard paled as 
they looked at him. Thus he awaited news from 
the field. 

There came galloping a dust-covered, blood- 
stained rider. “The rebels, O King!” he gasped. 

“What about them?” said the king, and he 
trembled so violently that the turban fell off his 
head, and his long hair covered his eyes. 

“OQ King, all the rebels, and all their prophets, are 
fighting in our front ranks, in the ranks of your 
majesty. They cry: ‘Our country: the wisest, the 
richest, the best. Death to the savages!’ ” 

For a long time the king stared and stared. “The 
rebellion was all a vision then he murmured to 
himself. “And the dream of long ago? How? 


whe) 


How?” He caught his head in his hands. Then 
he began to laugh, soft and low; and his mind 
completely gave way. For lo! the king knew not 
which was the dream and which was the reality. 
From the Forum for April. 
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The Scarecrow 
By Walter de la Mare 


LL through the winter I bow my head 
Beneath the driving rain; 
The North wind powders me with snow 
And blows me black again; 


At midnight ’neath a maze of stars 
I flame with glittering rime, 

And stand, above the stubble, stiff 
As mail at morning prime. 


3ut when that child, called Spring, and all 
His host of children, come, 

Scattering their buds and dew upon 
These acres of my home, 


Some rapture in my rags awakes; 
T lift void eyes and scan 

The skies for crows, those ravening foes, 
Of my strange master, Man. 


I watch him striding lank behind 
His clashing team, and know 

Soon will the wheat swish body high 
Where once lay sterile snow; 


Soon shall I gaze across a sea 
Of sun-begotten grain, 
Which my unflinching watch has sealed 
For harvest once again. 
From “The Listener and Other Poems” (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) 
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An Unsoothed Breast 
By P. B. Belknap 


Sa rule I am particular about the company I 
keep; yet I feel constrained to make an ex- 
ception and take my stand with the min- 

isters in opposition to the outrageous proposal, in 
Philadelphia, that the city’s money shall be expended 
on public concerts, the doubly harmful effect of 
which must be to debauch the populace and encour- 
age the idleness of vagabond musicians. 

Addiction to music, like drunkenness and the drug 
habit, is a curse to the community. Nature abhors 
the artificial production of sound as she does nar- 
cotics, stimulants and limburger cheese. Witness 
how acutely painful it is to dumb animals, and how 
infants instinctively rebel against it. Yet shrewd 
and calculating schemers, intent on escape from 
toil, have promoted a cult for music as an easy 
means of playing on the weakness of pliable hu- 
manity, and count it a triumph that they are able 
to get together a crowd of several hundred persons 
sodden enough to spend an entire afternoon or 
evening listening to the villainous squeaking of a 
fussy fiddle or the delirious pounding of a digital 
acrobat on a tortured and groaning piano. 

If the people of this city stand idly by and see 
their money spent for the support of the panderers 
who make a business of pouring poison into the 
public ear they are even more foolish than most 
of them look. From the earliest times musicians 
have been parasites subsisting upon the life-blood of 
the rest of humanity. The manufacture of music 
was originally an excuse for begging. Chronic and 
congenital idlers, convinced that the world owed 
them a living, went around thumping on hollowed 
logs and thrumming on taut strings with a view 
to getting a hand-out of a few half-gnawed bones 
from busy producers, who were willing to pay to 
induce them to go away. Later, when the music- 
habit had been formed, the musicians, still beggars, 
were encouraged to visit the scenes of barbaric 
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festivity and assist in intoxicating their auditors. 
From the ancient cla of mendicant troubadours 
and minstrels sprang the modern guild of journey- 
men musicians and “artists,” who still live in lux- 
urious idleness, but who no longer beg for their 


emolument. Indeed, they have the effrontery to de- 
mand it. Some of the most notorious, | have been 
told, are paid as much as $50 for a single “recital” 
(refined term for a musical orgy) at the Academy 
of Music, where many of these disgusting carouses 
are held, and there are one or two opera singers 
who are reported—though of this I have my doubts 
to get over $100 a night. 

A musician is a non-producer. He adds nothing 
to the wealth of the community on which he preys. 
Not only does he loaf himself, but he encourages 
the idleness and frivolity of others. He takes from 
the world the sum total of what might be achieved 
by himself in the time he spends in noise-making, 
multiplied by the number of persons who listen to 
him, and gets paid for doing it. 

If T had the power which might with advantage 
to humanity be lodged in my hands, T would com- 
pel every musician to go to work and earn an 
honest living, and T would restore to the people 
the of are deprived by the 
perversion of their aural And To may 
add that if it be a fact that harp-plaving is to be 
the favorite diversion of the elect in the hereafter, 
I would intinitely prefer to stay here in the society 


benefits which they 


functions, 


of the ministers. 
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A Gentleman Friend 


By Anton Tchekhov 


HEN she the 
charming Vanda, or, according to her pass- 
port, “the honorable lady-citizen Nastasya 

a position in) which 


+ 


* fe 
o ¢ 


came out of hospital the 


Kanavkina,” found herself in 
she had never been before: without a roof and with- 
out a sou. What was to be done? 


First of all, she went to a pawnshop to pledge 


her turquoise ring, her only jewelrv. They gave 
her a rouble for the ring but what can 
you buy for a rouble? For that you can’t get a 


short jacket @ la mode, or an elaborate hat, or a 
pair of brown shoes; yet without these things. she 
felt naked. She felt as though not only the people 
but even the horses and dogs were staring at her 
and laughing at the plainness of her clothes. And 
her only thought was for her clothes; she did not 
care at all what she ate or where she slept. 
“If only T were to meet a gentleman friend 


” 


“T could get some money No- 


” 


she thought. 
body would say ‘No,’ because ; 

But she came across no gentleman friends. It’s 
easy to find them of nights in the Renaissanee, but 
they wouldn't let her the Renaissance in 
plain dress and without a hat. What’s to be done? 
After a long time of anguish, vexed and weary with 
walking, sitting, and thinking, Vanda made up her 
mind to play her last card: to go straight to the 


into 


eae) 


rooms of some gentleman friend and ask him for 
money. 
“But whom shall T go to?” she pondered. “I 


can’t possibly go to Misha he’s got a fam- 


iv 5: The ginger-headed old man is at his 
office. me 
Vanda _ recollected Finkel, the dentist, the con- 


verted Jew, who gave her a bracelet three months 
ago. Once she poured a glass of beer on his head 
at the German club. She was awfully glad that 
she had thought of Finkel. 

“He'll certain to give me 
find him in ” she thought, on 
him. “And if he won't, then V’ll break every single 
thing there.” 

She had her plan already prepared. She 
proached the dentist’s door. She would run up the 
stairs, with a laugh, fly into his private room and 
ask for twenty-five roubles But when she 
took hold of the bell-pull, the plan went clean out 
Vanda suddenly began to be afraid 


some, if only I] 


her way to 


he 


ap- 


of her head. 
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and agitated, a thing which had never happened 
to her before. She was never anything but bold 
and independent in drunken company; but now, 


dressed in common clothes, and just like any or- 
dinary person begging a favour, she felt timid and 
humble. 
“Perhaps he 
thought, not daring to pull the bell. 
I go up to him in a dress like this? 


has forgotten me ” she 


“And how can 
As if I were a 


pauper, or a dowdy respectable “ 

She rang the hell irresolutely. 

There were steps behind the door. It was the 
porter. 

“Ts the doctor at home?” she asked. 

She would have been very pleased now if the 
porter had said “No,” but instead of answering he 
showed her into the hall, and took her jacket. The 


stairs seemed to her luxurious and magnificent, but 
what she noticed first of all in all the luxury was a 


large mirror in which she saw a ragged creature 
without an elaborate hat, without a modish jacket, 
and without a pair of brown-shoes. And Vanda 
found it strange that, now that she was poorly 
dressed and looking more like a seamstress or a 
washerwoman, for the first time she felt ashamed, 


and had no more assurance or boldness left. Tn her 
thoughts she began to call herself Nastasya Nanay- 
kina, instead of Vanda, as she used. 

“This way, please!” said the maid-seryvant, Tead- 
ing her to the private room. ‘The doctor will be 
here immediately Please, 

Vanda dropped into an easy chair. 

“ll sav: ‘Lend me ne 
“That's the right thing, because we are acquainted. 
Tt’s 


Is 


take a seat.” 


she thought. 


But the maid must go out of the room 
awkward in front of the maid 

she standing there for?” 

five minutes the door opened and Finkel 
a tall, swarthy, convert Jew, with fat cheeks 
His belly, fleshy 
full, repulsive, and coarse! At 
club he used al- 


What 


In en- 


tered 
and goggle-eyes. cheeks, eyes, 
hips all 
the Renaissance and the 
wavs to be a little drunk. to spend a lot of money 
on women, patiently put up with all their tricks 

for instance, when Vanda poured the beer on his 
head, he only smiled and shook his finger at her 

but now he looked dull and sleepy; he had the 


pompous, chilly expression of a superior, and he 


were so 


German 


was chewing something. 
he asked, without looking 


“What is the matter?” 
at Vanda. Vanda elanced at the maid's serious 
face, at the blown-out figure of Finkel, who ob- 


viously did not recognize her, and she blushed. 


“What's the matter?” the dentist repeated, irri- 
tated. 

“To ... oth ache whispered Vanda. 

CA which tooth where?” 


Vanda remembered she had a tooth with a hole. 

“At the bottom to the right.” she said. 

“H'm open your mouth.” 

Finke! frowned, he'd breath, 
work the aching tooth loose. 

“Do you feel any pain?” he asked, picking at her 
tooth with some instrument. 

“Yes, T do 2” Vanda lied. “Shall J 


mind him?” she thought, “he’ll be sure to remem- 


his and began to 


re- 


her 4%; But the maid what is 
she standing there for?” 
Finkel suddenly snorted like a steam-engine, 


straight into her mouth, and said: 

“T don’t advise you to have a_ stopping 
Anyhow the tooth is quite useless.” 

Again he picked at the tooth for a_ little, 
soiled Vanda’s lips and gums with his tobacco- 
Again he held his breath and dived 


« 


and 


stained fingers. 
into her mouth with something cold 
Vanda suddenly felt a terrible pain, shrieked and 


seized Finkel’s hand . 


“Never mind . ” he murmured, “Don’t be 
frightened . . This tooth isn’t any use.” 
And his tobacco-stained fingers, covered with 


blood, held up the extracted tooth before her eycs. 
The maid came forward and put a bowl to her 


lips. 





your mouth with cold water at home,” 
“That will make the blood stop.” 


the attitude a 


“Rinse 
said Finkel. 
Ife 
impatient to be left alone at last. 
.’ she said, turning to the door. 


stood before her in of man 


“(Good-bye ‘ 


“H’m! And who's to pay me for the work?” 
Finkel asked laughingly. 
AN x yes!” Vanda recollected, blushed 


and gave the dentist the rouble she had got for the 
turquoise ring. 

When she came into the street she felt still more 
ashamed than before, but she was not ashamed of 
her poverty any more. Nor did she notice any 
more that she hadn’t an elaborate hat or a modish 
jacket. She walked along the street spitting blood 
and each red spittle told her about her life, a bad, 
hard life; about the insults she had suffered and 
had still to suffer—to-morrow, a week, a year hence 

her whole life, till death . 2. 

“Oh, how terrible it * she whispered. 
God, how terrible!” 

But the next day she was at the Renaissance and 
she danced there. She a new, immense red 
hat, a new jacket @ la mode and a pair of brown 
She was treated to supper by a young mer- 


“My 


is! 


wore 


shoes, 

chant from Wazan. 

From “The Bet and Other Stories,” J. 
GOs, Boston. 
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Real Realism in a Movie 
By Floyd Dell 


I1_L.M-DRAMA has arrived at a fortunate period 


of its history. It has, by such significant 
achievements as “The Birth of a Nation” 
and the Farrar “Carmen,” won over most of that 


part of the public which has so long held) rather 
scornfully aloof. It has night by night taught its 
own immense and faithful the difference 
between its best and its more commonplace products. 
And all this audience, the new and the old, are 
looking for, demanding, and acelaiming, the 


film-drama. 


clientele 


best 


in 
It 
to challenge the vast 
Griffth’s Civil War play. 
fore Farrar’s “Carmen,” 
the reckless splendors of passion, is excelled. 
film-play produced the present month, to my 
mind, which attempt to do either 
of these things. It is a play of an altogether dif- 
ferent kind, called “Dollars and the Woman,” author 
mknown, star Ethel Clayton. It has neither reck- 
magnificence, but it 


before a film comes 
somber magnificence of 
It may be still longer be- 


of 


The 


may be some time new 


and 
with its presentation 
best 


is one does not 


less passion nor yast is a 
triumph in its own kind. 

It is a play of American domestic life. 
Consider for a moment what this means. Negative- 
ly it means that such a play, to achieve any authentic 
truth and beauty, must dispense with anything ob- 
viously spectacular and crudely thrilling. American 
husbands do not swim raging torrents before break- 


wives do not leap over cliffs to 


fast. American 

escape dastardly pursuers. American babies are 
not nourished on the smoke of battle. All the ad- 
ventitious aids of film-drama, all the exciting ac- 


cidents of flood and field which the film-producer 
finds it so easy and agreeable to provide, must be 
put aside at’ the outset. And, without any of these 
things, it must, by treating truly and powerfully 
situation, arouse in us the deepest 
It is so easy to fail that it is 
the 


some human 
emotional response. 
no wonder that the film-producers 
aeroplane and the submarine, to battle, murder, and 
sudden death. But when it is done successfully, 
the plain human drama of ordinary life is full of 
the most satisfying and true romance. And it is 
done very successfully in “Dollars and the Woman.” 
transitions from 
which are more 
than anywhere 
alternate condi- 


resort to 


The story involves one of those 
luxury to poverty and back again 
characteristic of life America 
else. It shows the effect of these 
tions on an ambitious young man and a high-spirited 
virl—their struggles, their anxieties, their reckless 
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extravagances, their desperate expedients; the true, 
delightful, and tremendous story of the marital 
adventure. 

From these incidents emerges a conception of 
the American woman that startles one by its in- 
sight, sympathy, and truth. Neither a frivolous 
waster nor a martyr of patience, she is capable of 
some of the follies of the one and some of the 
endurance of the other, having under her lovable 
weakness a still more lovable sturdiness of char- 
acter. She is not the “perfect wife” of a certain 
masculine tradition: when she is charged by her 
husband with philandering with an old sweetheart 
in his absence, while as a matter of fact she has 
been fighting to support her baby, she does not 
bear meekly this injustice—she packs her things to 
go. Honest as the daylight, she is too proud to 
endure suspicion: and when she stays, it is on terms 
of human self-respect as well as wifely love. In 
a word, she is a real woman. 
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The Sphinx of the Cabinet 


By Margaret B. Downing 

OT the merest ripple of the Vice-Presidential 
wave, started by Harper’s Weekly for David 
Franklin Houston washes on the shore line 
of the National Capital. These are the times when 
the eagle eye is on the horizon to discover pos- 
sibilities presidential and vice-presidential and, if 
possible, to set the social machinery in motion for 
dinners, receptions and general handshake  func- 
tions. Doctor Houston lives as quietly and con- 
templatively as if he belonged to a rigid monastic 
order, with his conyent perched on an inaccessible 
peak. He does not deign even to see, still less to 
discuss, that vice-presidential suggestion that has 

been linked with his name. 

Rather a rum chap, this Houston, anyway, is 
the opinion of the superficial. Bent on telling people 
their faults, when all the world knows the success- 
ful politician dwells solely on the good traits of 
the nation and of the individual. When Dr. Houston, 
on leaye of absence from the presidency of Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis in order to sit in 
Mr. Wilson’s cabinet, retired behind a wall of im- 
penetrable reserve, chroniclers of men and_ their 
motives hinted it was a pose of which he would 
soon tire. Politicians declared he would be com- 
pelled to thaw out a little, for obviously, no man 
could be a Seeretary of Agriculture who could 
not grasps the horny hand of Toil and slap plain, 
unadorned Labor on the back. 

Appraising the Cabinet is the favorite theme 
when a presidential sun nears the Western horizon. 
All those erstwhile critics will grant, some grudg- 
ingly, that Dr. Houston has made an excellent head 
for the Department of Agriculture. Perhaps the 
record of achievement will go to him in the general 
accounting, notwithstanding his objection to press 
agents and negligence of the methods which proved 
so useful for Uncle Jeems Wilson, in fact, for all 
the Rooseveltians who were left-overs for Mr. 
Taft. : 

There is the same difference between Dr. Llous- 
ton’s ways of getting results and those of his pred- 
ecessor, the Ilonorable James Wilson of Iowa, as 
there is between sugar and yinegar. Good old 
Uncle Jeemsie was great on optimism. Never did 
he smile so broadly as when he showed what a 
fine country this, how great its crops, how wonder- 
ful its prosperity; never was, could, or should be 
anything similar which is wholly terrestrial. Mr. 
Wilson delighted to praise up Iowa; to prove that 
more gold flowed into the state treasury and 
swelled the incomes of the private citizens by the 
sale of seed-corn alone than Nevada, California or 
any other gold-producing state received from dely- 
ing into the earth. It was a wonder Uncle Jeemsie 
did not call down the wrath of the Bureau of Mines, 
for he very adroitly insinuated that only the feeble 
minded would dig in the ground for gold which 


might be theirs for hoeing corn. 
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Now what does Doctor Houston do for the 
several states which claim him as one of their most 
distinguished citizens? Does he show that North 
Carolina, home of his birth, or Texas, long home 
of his adoption, or Missouri, his present legal resi- 
dence, is the most splendid star in the glorious 
constellation of the nation? Not at all. He is 
perhaps more severe in his denunciation of these 
commonwealths, because he is more familiar with 
conditions. In various bulletins he tells how little 
has been accomplished despite all this noisy boasting, 
and how vast is the labor to be done. Instead of 
smiling amiably and telling the farmers what good 
fellows they are, and how they measure up to the 
noble standard of the idealists, Doctor Houston, 
within the first three months of his tenure as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, pronounced the country to be 
in a condition of rural chaos. Like the clear-minded 
teacher that he is, he set about to devise a remedy. 
The consequence is that while no member of Mr. 
Wilson’s cabinet is so seldom discussed in print, 
no member receives so much private attention. He 
rarely confides his secret thoughts and laudable 


‘intentions to the interviewer, but he sends these 


same possessions via the established channels of his 
department to the men and women who are really 
concerned. The personal letters received at the 
department under Dr. Houston have quadrupled, 
while the subscribers for the department publica- 
tions have increased numerically at least forty per 
cent and territorially about sixty per cent. Ap- 
parently the farmers were convinced they were not 
on the right track and are willing to be led. 

Full four years in advance of his exalted chief- 
tain, Doctor Houston began preaching prepared- 
ness. As a nation, he said, just one month after he 
had superseded Mr. James Wilson, “we are totally 
inefficient and therefore unprepared to defend our- 
selves, or even to hold what is ours against ag- 
gressors.” Possibly many of the politicians pulled 
wry faces, but Doctor Houston had his proof handy. 
Everybody realizes that for a lengthy period back 
we have ceased to be a food-exporting country and 
that until the war came to help this second Jere- 
miah, we were getting all we could from foreign 
countries. There is the ancient grievance about 
beet sugar and too many other grievances to relate. 
These furnished Doctor Houston with a com- 
mentary on what the nation is doing in the agri- 
cultural districts. Out of 935,000,000 acres of farm- 
ing land, less than 400,000,000 are improved and 
less than twelve per cent of this fraction are yielding 
a reasonable profit. Certainly not the kind of talk 
with which Uncle James Wilson used to tickle the 
rustic fancy. But read the State Reports and see 
how deeply the lesson has been pondered. In_ the 
past two years nearly every state in the Union has 
been echoing Doctor Tlouston and showing how 
great the field and how few the laborers. Cer- 
tainly Missouri has taken the lesson to heart and 
is sounding the moral from state line to state line, 
North, South, East and West. 

Naturally this forceful pedagogue does not have 
it all his own way. Nor do the multitude rise up 
and sound his praise. Some tune their harps and 
sing how paternalistic his tendencies and how dan- 
gerous his arguments! They are Applied Agri- 
culture and for the agriculturists and not for the 
commission merchant nor the retailer. Doctor 
Houston dwells forever and a day on developing 
good rural schools, having good medical men and 
proper sanitation for homes, schools and_ public 
buildings. And lastly, for establishing a system of 
rural credits. His Fad with a big “F” is the farm- 
product movement, and really no matter how one 
may admire this quiet, effective leader, this is a 
turn towards fondling the ruralist and making him 
a government pet. Doctor Houston has established 
a bureau and sent out scores of field agents wher- 
ever a perishable crop is cultivated, with the end in 
view that the farmer may place his wares quickly 
and dispose of them profitably. Say the critics, 
it reads well and should work out. Last summer 
some of the most diligent of the field agents worked 
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like Trojans about Chicago, placing the peach crop. 
Everybody familiar with last summer’s history of 
that delectable viand, the peach, knows that Chi- 
cago was overstocked, that the fruit was permitted 
to decay, that there were not sales enough to pay 
the farmers for crating and porterage, still less 
for their labor in cultivating and gathering. The 
same was true in California about olives and in 
Western Maryland about apples. 

But what does this prove? Nothing but that an 
entering wedge has been made and that in a year 
or two the farmers will know better than to allow 
hostile interests to militate against them in a gen- 
eral distributing center. Everything fails once or 
twice, say those who watch rural development. Doc- 
tor Houston’s idea has sunk in the farmers’ minds, 
and conveys pertinent suggestions of where their real 
opportunity lies. They will keep a watch now, and 
before their produce goes to a big city, they will 
send out scouts to bring news of the real condi- 
tion. Meantime, the bulletins issue from the Agri- 
cultural Department, telling just where a logical 
distributing point is for each variety of farming 
stuff. The auctioning of vegetables from truck 
wagons will be as familiar a sight in American 
cities as it has been for centuries in the old world, if 
Dr. Houston keeps his post. 

There are those who say Doctor Houston has been 
rather indifferent in regard to the pork barrel for 
himself and the good Democrats who are on _ his 
ofhce rolls. He has not been a headsman, it is 
true, and he retains undimmed his academic belief 
that merit is a test, rather than political affiliations. 

In the Department of Agriculture there is much 
grumbling because adherents of the G. O. P. still 
hold the choice positions, still direct the policies. 
Maybe Doctor Houston found some good points 
in Mr. Wilson’s arrangements and, recognizing the 
ephemeral nature of all cabinet tenures, perceived 
the greater good to the cause through being 
quiescent. Still, judged by the standards of prac- 
tical politics, Doctor Houston has not conducted his 
department in a way to gain one uncertain vote in 
Missouri, or any other state for that matter, for 
his party. If this is being a perfectly successful 
cabinet official, opinions may differ. It was exactly 
the way in which Mr. Taft’s counsellors got him 
prestige. Every state from which Mr. Taft selected 
his cabinet officials, was against him. But the farm- 
ers may hold up Doctor Houston's, hands, if the 
politicians count him anathema. 

Socially considered, the Houstons have been as 
reserved as in the political sense. Not even Mrs. 
Nagel was more self-effacing than Mrs. Houston. 
She has filled her place with unfailing promptness 
and cordiality. But she has not sought honors, 
which could have been hers, nor has she permitted 
herself to be exploited. Consequently it would be 
a daring person who would press amenities on the 
Houstons in the present juncture, because they are 
possible vice-presidential celebrities. In Washing- 
ton, Mr. Marshall is accepted as President Wilson’s 
running mate. Any other suggestion would be 
heresy and confusion. Fond as Washingtonians 
are of change, and of the new personal equation, 
they have taken the Marshalls as fixtures so long 
as the party of Jefferson holds sway. Not the 
tiniest hint of a boom for anyone else finds an 
outlet in the cloakroom gossip or in the form of 
banquets. Not even for Major of Missouri. 

President Wilson is nothing if not dogmatic. It 
is conceded that if he wins, his entire cabinet wins 
also. He does not wish to shift or change any of 
the present councillors, unless Mr. Daniels, of whom 
too much Bryanism is charged and too spectacular 
peace methods are suggested. Doctor Houston has 
pleased President Wilson in the larger and the 
stricter sense. He will not retire from the rural 
department unless he so desires. He has served 
only one-fourth of James Wilson’s term, and grant- 
ing the success of his party, he could use another 
fourth in driving home the lessons on efficiency and 
national food preparedness. 

WASHINGTON, April 12. 
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Letters From the People 


Two Poems Wanted 
Onancock, Va., April 11, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


I am on the lookout for two poems 


which I have been unable to discover. 
One of them, I think, was by John God- 
frey Saxe about a babe whose mother 
from the celestial re- 


Peter was temporarily 


said he strayed 
gions while St. 
off duty. Saxe dissipated this idea and 
told right where the baby came from. 

another one beginning 


There was 


thus: 

“In ancient days it came to pass 
St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Went out, cach seated on an ass, 


To bum around 
An incident of their meanderings was 


dice game in which one of the saints 


Jerusalem.” 


~ 


threw 
eighteen, whereupon the other remarked 


nineteen out of a possible 
that “miracles didn’t go.” 

Notwithstanding its irreverence this 
latter poem contained a very fine quality 
of humor. I would like to come into 
possession again of the complete poem. 
May be some of your readers can dig 
it up for me. W.. J. N. 

: 


~~ 


The Water Power Grab 
Milford, Pike Co., Pa., 
April 10, 1916. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
The Shields bill, 


away the water powers on our navigable 


iniquitous giving 


wrote you on 


through 


streams, about which I 
February 15, has been 
the Senate, but it has 
House. There is still 
not only to stop this 
property, but to pass a 
water power bill in its place. 


driven 
not passed the 
a good chance 
raid on public 
fair and honest 


Everything I said about the Shields 
bill in my letter to you was contirmed 
in the debate. According to its own 
supporters, this bill turns over to the 
power interests water power equivalent 
to twice the mechanical power of every 


kind now used in the United States, 
or enough to meet the needs of two 
hundred million people. This it does 
in perpetuity, although pretending to 
limit the grant to fifty years. Small 
wonder there is pressure to get it 
through. 

On March 21 a substitute for the 


Shields bill was reported to the House 
of Representatives. Unlike the Shields 
bill, this House bill makes no perpetual 
grant of public water power, but wisely 
and in fact sets a limit of fifty years. 
Nevertheless, it is not yet a good bill. 
For example, it gives away the public 
water powers without compensation. 
There is no reason why tlhe water power 
corporations should not pay for what 
they get. The rest of us do. The House 
bill should be amended accordingly. 


If the House corrects its own bill and 
then passes it, the good bill from the 
House and the bad bill from the Senate 
will go to conference, and the differ- 
ences will be adjusted by the conferees. 
The managers of the water power cam- 
paign believe that a majority of the 
conferees will be friendly to them, and 
will report a bill in their interest. They 
will then try to rush the conference bill 
through, probably in the confused and 
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speare and the Stage. 


and talent: 


Judge Shepard Barclay 

Mr. Clarence Stratton, Ph.D. 
Miss Amelia 
Mr. Charles Galloway 

Mr. Arthur Lieber 

Mr. John WKiburz 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Robb 
Mrs. M. Skrainka 
Mr. and Mrs. D. H. 
Mrs. Frank Habig 
Miss Watherine Carmichael 


Mrs. Adah Black Holt 


Fruchte 


Cleland 


Former Goy. Charles P. Johnson = Mr. 


Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration 
Exhibition Week, April 24th to 29th 





During this week we will have on display, on the Fourth Floor, a Collection by 


Adeline Palmier Wagoner, of things curious, instructive and beautiful pertaining to Shake- 


You are cordially invited to view the exhibit and enjoy the daily Musical and Lit- 
erary programmes given in commemoration of the world’s greatest author and dramatist. 


Announcements will be made in the newspapers of the Daily Literary and Music- 
al Programmes in the Auditorium, on the Sixth Floor, which will be pertinent to the occa- 
sion, and to which the following ladies and gentlemen have consented to lend their time 


George M. Ravold 
Rev. S. 11. Woodrow 

Rev. M. f. Stritch; S:.}. 
Dr. Denton J. 
Rev. Samuel Sale 


Snider 


Miss Jennie Jones 
Mr. Wilson Primm 
Mr. Ernest Kroeger 
Mr. Camille 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Lichtenstein 
Mrs. Oliver Tyson Covington 
Mrs. Rosalie Balmer Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cale 

Miss Elizabeth Hawk 


Guion 


Jecker 


English Morris and Country Dances under direction of Miss Alice Martin 


Second Baptist Church Quartette 


Mrs. S. Black 
Mrs. O. 
Mr. George Sheffield 
Mr. Wm. Porteous 


H. Bollman 


St. Louis Elks’ Quartette 


Mr. Shirley Victor Brooks 
Mr. Leslie A. Cash 
Mr. John Besse 


Mr. Wallace Niedringhaus 
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Dance of Nymphs and Reapers under direction of Miss Florence Grant 


Sbuggs Cndewo 


€stablished in 1850 
OLIVE — LOCUST 


NINTH — TENTH 
The Best Goods for the Price No Matter What the Price 

















crowded final hours of the session. Such 
a plan has often served the special in- 
terests in the past, and it is dangerous 
now. 


During the debate on the Shields bill, 
this course was openly advised. There 
was under discussion an amendment giv- 
ing preference to the applicant for a 
public water power who offers the best 
terms to the public. One of the sup- 
porters of the Shields bill, Senator Nel- 
son of Minnesota, after referring to the 
amendment as “bad and vicious,” went 
“It is something that we 
* x 


on to 
can climinate 
We might let it go in and then dispose 
(Congressional 


say: 


in conference. 


of it in conference.” 
Record, March 8, 1916, page 4285). 

We can beat this plan only by letting 
the people understand the facts. This 
the power interests have set out to 
prevent by confusing the public mind 
with interested statements and personal 
attacks. 

I am asking for your help once more 
to get the House to pass a good bill, and 


then to stand by it, no matter what the 
conferees may do. If the House stands 
firm, the people will win this fight. But 
the House needs to know that the peo- 
ple are behind it. 

Let me call your attention again to 
the Ferris bill, a good bill dealing with 
water power on public lands and Nation- 
al Forests, which has twice passed the 
House. An undesirable substitute, the 
Myers bill, now before the Senate, gives 
the public water powers away in per- 
petuity. Under it, the power interests 
could) occupy and exploit the Grand 
Canyon itself, the greatest natural won- 
der on this continent. 

The water power interests want every- 
thing or nothing. In the last eight 
years they have killed eight water power 
development bills that were fair both to 
the corporations and to the public. What 
the people need is water power develop- 
ment on equitable terms without further 
delay. They can have what they want 
by letting the House know it. 

Sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 


Spring Seek. 


By Sherwin Cody 
David,” by Eleanor H, 
Mifflin & Co. 
Mountain,” by Frank 
Scribners’ 


Tet. Porter. 
lloughton, 
“Nan of Music 


H. Spearman, Charles 


Sons. 
“A Cathedral Singer,” by James Lane 
Allen. The Century Co, 


Best-selling novels are of interest 
from two different points of view, as 
clues to the 
man or 


tendency 


and as 
psychology of the average 
woman, There has been a 
to assume that best sellers are not good 
art; but obviously they may or they 
may not be, and in general it would ap- 
pear that best sellers which are not 
good art quickly die, in other words that 
good art is necessary for permanency 
(in a general way, without discussing 


literary works 


exceptions). 

“Tust David” it is predicted will be 
the best selling novel of the spring, 
reaching a total of a hundred thousand 
copies, and “Nan of Music Mountain,” 
following out the reputation of its fore- 
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runner ‘Whispering Smith,’ will sell 
between seventy-five and a hundred 
thousand. I do not know how Mr. Al- 
len’s rather slight “Cathedral Singer” 
will sell, but I mention it here as an 
effective bit of art. 

Popularity is a matter of subject-mat- 
ter, at any rate at the start. People 
want something of that sort, and so 
they take the popular thing as best likely 
to supply the need at the time being. 
The study of the psychology of the 
buyer, the real needs of his mind, his 
spiritual nature, has not been given the 
attention which careful literary artists 
ought to give it. They have thought 
too narrowly of their art, of the au- 
dience which appreciates “art for art’s 
sake.” When you carry in mind the 
strugele it is for average human beings 
to keep their heads above water while 
swimming in difficult spiritual seas, or, 
to change the figure, to satisfy the crav- 
ings of an inner nature they do not 
understand, the importance of supply- 
ing the emotional sustenance which a 
combination of nature and training 
makes necessary to them, causes, “art 
for art’s sake” to assume less impor- 
tance in the surging onward sweep of 
life. “Art for art’s sake” means rather 
an appeal to the small circle of artists 
of various kinds, a source of sympathy 
between those of specially cultivated 
esthetic tastes; but “art for life’s sake” 
has an outlook on the whole field of 
human fe. Best-selling novels are 
best-selling because their subject-matter 
meets a human need. Advertising and 
commercial enterprise may materially: in- 
crease the sales but can never create the 
sale in a large way of a book which 
does not. first have in it the subject- 
matter that people crave. 

“Just David” would appear to the 
stern realist as “sentimental rot.” It 
has all the exaggerated optimism that 
Kdward Garnett has spoken of as an 
\merican shibboleth (only to the Amer- 
ican it is far more than a_ shibboleth— 
it is a human need). The story opens 
showing us David about twelve years 
old, with his father in a cabin, the two 
alone on the side of a mountain where 
they have lived for six years. The 
father is ill and they must set out at 
once for the village in the plain below, 
which it is doubtful if with his -exist- 
ine strength he can reach. The boy is 
a wonderful violinist, and has his violin. 
The father, too, has a violin. Part way 
down the mountain they have to stop. 
The boy is given a hundred and_ six 
gold picces against his time of need, but 
When at a farmhouse he tries to buy 
food with one, he is called a thief and 
thereafter keeps them concealed. They 
crawl into a barn, where the father dies, 
and the boy is found by a hard, practical 
farmer and his wife. All he knows 
about his name is that he is “Just 
David,” but for the sake of her own 
boy who has run away the farmer’s 
wile takes him in. 

From that point on we have the boy 
as the embodiment of all things opti- 
mistic, with an irrepressible love of 
music, and an irrepressible love of beau- 
ty, incapable of seeing things except in 
a golden aureole, and of course, by way 
of contrast the farmer and his wife, 
hard and practical and unappreciative of 
everything beautiful. David cheers up 
the washerwoman’s blind son and teach- 
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you most. 


and combinations. 


sizes for women, misses and juniors. 


$24.75 


To The Woman Who Wants An 
Easter Coat 


OU’LI, want it for aster wear; but you'll also want 
it for many days after Easter; perhaps for early fall. 
That is why a good, serviceable coat will appeal to 

It must have all the elements of good style; but 

first, last and all the time it must be a thoroughly wearable 

coat—a coat that you can use on any occasion. 
These are flaring and belted styles—thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the season—in all of the better materials, colors 

Splendid coats for every purpose—in 


Third Floor. 








home of good gloves. 


the fashionable black and 
tions. 
the prices 





Chateau Gloves for 
Women 


They come from Grenoble, france 
f Choose them in the 
new butter shade—or in ivory, corn, and 
white combina- 
‘The war has made no difference in 


$1.65 and $1.95 pair 


Main 


Telephones: 


> 


Floor, Aisle 3. 








Fur Storage 


Your furs, if they are stored here, will be 
thoroughly cleaned first. 
the ‘Then they’ll be carefully hung away in a 
fireproof, moth-proof vault. 

So perfect is this system that your furs 
will come out looking fresher and_ better 
than when they went in. 

All at a very moderate cost! 

Kinloch, Central 7900—Sta- 
tion 200. Or Bell, Olive 5900 


Station 6. 
Third Floor. 














Largest Distributors of Merchandise 
at Retail in Missouri or 
the West. 





ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH STS-“ 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books 
for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise, 


Few Restricted Articles Are Excepted. 








es him the violin, and brings together 
the rich princess on the hill and the poor 
young lover in the cottage near by who 
has been sick with tuberculosis. H¢ 
discovers the amazing ability to speak 
French fluently when a poor distracted 
French woman comes along, and trans- 
lates Latin inscribed on a sundial, and 
by jiu-jitsu. and boxing knowledge 
knocks out a bunch of bad boys who 
are tying a can to a kitten’s tail. At 
the critical moment he brings out his 
gold pieces to help the farmer pay off 
the mortgage when the farm is about 
to be lost, ete., ete. In the end he turns 
out to be the son of a famous violinist 
who had retired from the world and 
educated his boy on the intensive sys- 
tem of Professor Sidis, and is himself 
an equally great musical genius to boot. 

Of course, to the realist it is all 
utterly untrue to life, but I found it 
almost always true, from the start to 
the finish, to the Cinderella dream in all 
of us. It was a modern fairy story pure 
and simple, except that the modern 
wonders of education and Christian 
Science are substituted for the old and 
discredited pumpkin-and-mice machin- 
ery. We can half believe in Professor 
Sidis and Christian Science, and a fairy 


story with these genii can satisfy our 
craving natures. David is an inearna- 
tion of the spirit of poetry, the love 
of beauty, of beautiful mtisic and beau- 
tiful character. As such he is some- 
what obvious, never profound. The 
book is not a great fairy story, but as 
moderately endowed mortals of to-day 
may write a modern fairy story, it satis- 
fies our craving for the prettily roman- 
tic. The sentiment is not cloying unless 
you have read all the author’s previous 
works on the same line. As a fairy 
story its optimism and its unreality are 
frankly discounted, I read the book my- 
self with genuine pleasure, though 
without losing my critical faculties in 
the process. 

“Nan of Music Mountain” is an en- 
tirely different sort of romance. It is 
a story of incident pure and simple, 
all about Sleepy Cat, and Thief River, 
and the modern stage route operated by 
the railroad. company through — the 
“Sinks,” in sight of the Superstition 
Range, and Music Mountain where at 
Morgan’s Gap lives with her half- 
outlaw uncle Nan Morgan, the heroine. 
Her lover is the railroad superintendent, 
Henry de Spain, crack-shot, daring 
fighter, who can kill or wound four out- 
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arch and flat foot trou- 
bles; Swope’s Arch Sup- 
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laws at a time in a personal battle (by 
the simple device of hugging one and 
using him for a shield). Nan is just 
as daring, and an equally good shot and 
pony rider. After she has fallen in 
love with him and been rescued from a 
forced Gale 
Morgan, they find out that her beloved 


marriage to her cousin, 
uncle, Duke Morgan, was one of two 
men who shot De Spain’s father, to get 
revenge on whom he has taken the post 
of stage-route superintendent. Shake- 
speare with his knowledge of the human 
heart made such a 
great literature, but Frank H. 
man as just a modern good-story-teller 
has made just an entertaining tale of 
adventure to satisfy a city-bred craving 
There is no distinctly 


could have story 


Spear- 


for excitement. 
bad art, nothing repulsive, and .yet noth- 
ing especially fine or worthy. 

“A Cathedral Singer” is 
story of unusual length, 


little more 
than a short 
but it ends with an exquisite revelation 
of character in a high-bred woman. The 
tone is one of exalted sentiment 
throughout, and so far as the first two- 
thirds of it are concerned, one can hard- 
ly tell whether it is going to be different 
from such a story as “Just David.” The 
test of art is in the ending of a novel 
or story, Most who 
are fortunate enough to deal with good 


material start off well: but those who 


usually. writers 


are not masters of art, somewhat past 
the middle of the story get to flounder- 
ing in guesswork as to what the plot 
ought to be, and the more they flounder, 
the deeper they get in the mire. Here 
is where the sure-footed artist moves 
from stepping-stone to stepping-stone 
as if there had been no morass at all: 
and James Lane Allen is sure-footed in 
this story. The mother is a Southerner 
of aristocratic breeding and instinct, and 
in her simplest, plainest dress makes a 
wonderful model for an art class. Het 
beloved boy has the ambition to be a 
choir singer in the New York cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, and when he is 
found by the choir master and admitted 
to the cathedral school, the joy of it 
blossoms in her face as the class paint. 
Then the boy is run over by an auto 
mobile, the model is missing, and we 
have a fine descriptive picture of St 
Luke’s hospital and the cathedral, not 
much described up to that point. When 
the boy has died, the mother returns to 
the art class, but her expression is utter- 
ly changed, though no less lovely. The 
cathedral is the emblem of her new life 
of courageous resignation and joy in 
the eternal youthfulness of the boy to 
whom she will be united in the great 
It is in this phase of her life 
seems to become a 
real and _ beloved’ reality—as_ other 
writers have made the cathedral of 
Notre Dame in Paris, and in a different 
way Westminster Abbey. This service 
for a monumental building has seldom 
been done before in this country. 
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beyond. 
that the cathedral 


“Do you think your father would 
consent to our marriage?” 

“He might. Father's so eccentric.’— 
Buffalo Express. 

oho ote ate 

“Hello, Reggie, how are you?” “Rot- 
ten! Just undergone a dreadful opera- 
tion.” “Good Lerd! What was it?” 
“T’ve had my allowance cut off.’—Pass- 


ing Show. 
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Miss Parrish’s Moods 
By L. A. L. 


Kocian’s Galleries keep adding links 


to the chain of art interest in this 
town. The place has the true Mont 
Parnasse atmosphere. Della  Robbia 
faience—Castilian altar screens—Flem- 


ish tapestries—old masters—antique and 
modern glass, brass, pewter, procelains 
and textiles—a constant succession of 
pleasant surprises for those who have 
contracted the good habit of “dropping 


in. 


Miss Williamina Parrish’s pictorial 
photographs and Miss Caroline Risque’s 
(Mrs. Janis) little sculptures are the 
attractions just now. Of the sculptures 
This let’s talk of 
the photographs. During the year 1914, 
the Parrish sisters went abroad. 
Williamina felt the call of Italy and 
went thither. Grace equally felt the 
lure of London and remained there. No 
telling when she will come back to 
renew the art collaboration of “W. and 


G. Parrish.” 


a note later. time 


On the shores of Lake Como, Wil- 
liamina found the time, the setting and 
the spirituelle models for a series of 
nude figure landscape “moods.” She 
had seen Nijinsky and Massine do the 
Debussy “Faune” with the Diaghileff 
troupe at Covent Garden. She was 
determined to express photographically 
the spirit of the Ballet Russe. The net 





local conditions, remarked: 


encountered.” 


Misses’ 







results may be seen at WKocian’s any 
The tiny films on which she made 


been sub- 


day. 
the studies at Como 
jected to the alchemy of the artist's 
creative mind and the final prints are 
14 by 17 


have 


rather large, most of them 
from carefully elaborated 
negatives on glass. All the prints are 
highly individualized: either they are 
on paper prepared by Miss Parrish, or 
platinotype paper 


inches and 


else they are on 
“manipulated” to yield special effects. 


The nude is never child’s play for 
any artist. It is difficult, 
whether in clay, in pigments, in marble, 
or in silver emulsions that the camera 
To keep a nude from he- 


supremely 


people use. 
ing naked is somewhat of a contract for 
a photographer. But a larger task is 
to pose a nude model in a landscape 
setting without losing the landscape; or 
worse, forgetting the artist’s “motif” in 
the contemplation of the model’s “alto- 
gether.” Miss Parrish has succeeded. 
She went to Como with her models, 
with three dozen films, and thirty-six 
fully elaborated “compositions” in her 
mind’s eye. In less than two hours’ 
work she transferred her “moods” to 
At last she obtained six 
gratifying revivals of antique Greek 
spirit. “Forest Bird,” “Morning,” 
“T’Apres-midi d’ un Faune,” “Bacio 
di Luna” and “Summer Night” are 
among them. ‘These arrangements are 
ambitious, pleasing in line, and ade- 
quately expressive, besides being re- 


the films. 


“T think this Misses’ Section should get 
AIL, the Misses’ business in the city! ‘The 
merchandise is so superior to that shown 
elsewhere, and the service rendered by your 
salespeople is the most intelligent I have 


That’s just the way WE 
feel about it! 


—and we know from the many compliments 
we receive each day, that the smart mem- 
bers of the younger set and the well dressed 
small women appreciate the care and dis- 
cernment displayed’‘in the selection of the 
apparel for the Misses’ Store. 

The fact that our business in the 
Store has increased by 
leaps and bounds, of course is 
final and absolute proof of the au- 
thoritativeness of its styles and 
its ability 
modes at sensible prices. 


The new Sport Apparel is of great interest. 
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to provide the late 


(Misses’ Store, Third Floor) 
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fined treatments of the male figure. An 
dissonant 
from the 
several of 
“trimming’ 


cascade with its 
rather detracts 
dominance of the figure in 
the prints, and judicious 

would be advantageous to all of them, 
by eliminating details that dilute the 
“stimmung.” None the less, these “pic- 
torial photographs” are as far beyond 
the ordinary “kodak” plunder of the 
snap-shotter as the animals of Barye 


obtrusive 


“high note” 


’ 


are ahead of the cave-man’s drawings 
on tusks. The “Faune” is superb, as 
to the figure, but the spacing is a matter 
for subtle refinement. 

“Dawn” is a perfectly delicious female 
figure reclining on the beach in the 
pearly mists of morning. 
study of subdued light and vibrant at- 
The nude is not often bet- 


It is a strong 


mosphere. 
ter handled with lens and camera. Miss 
Parrish “hits a high spot” in her dec- 
orative piece, describing the ornamental 
elements of water in gently undulant 
motion, with the mysterious marblings 
of reflected clouds and sky. “No. 12” 
of the catalogue is a work of this kind 
which few decorative draughtsmen 
would not like to sign. It is a Chopin 
Berceuse in black and white—a_be- 
witching counterplay of related rhythms 
and harmonies. ‘‘Swan Song” is a pow- 
erful study in massed blacks but would 
be improved by co-ordination with the 
mount and better proportioning as to 
the surrounding space. “Ghosts” and 
“Vin Blanc” have been exhibited be- 
fore. For nicety of characterization 
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and virtuosity of linear and tonal ele- 
ments, Miss Parrish has not surpassed 
them in later work. 
there is nothing 
than the 
quality” in 
“manipulated prints.” 


Technically 
difficult 
“painter 


more 
achievement of 
camera composi- 
tions and Miss 
Parrish has reached the point where 
she is able to communicate her “moods” 
with a fair degree of certainty. With 
a litthe more ruthlessness in rejecting 
extraneous detail, she ought presently 


to reach the “hors concours” class. 
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Kitchen Comfort 


One of the most complete and in- 
structive exhibits for the notice of the 
Cabinet 


housewives of St. Louis is the 


Gas Range Display now being shown 
by the Laclede Gas Light Company on 
the main floor of their office building 
at Eleventh and Olive streets. The 
new 716 Model Gas Range is shown in a 
wide variety of sizes, with choice of 
four finishes, plain black, black with 
enamel splash back and doors, blue and 
white porcelain. The 
shown with nickel and glass foot-rests 
and new self-lighter for the top surface 
doing away entirely with the 
use of matches for any work on this 
range. The 


Tanges are also 


burners, 
part of the 160 Gas Range 
has a handsome appearance and is an 
ornament to any kitchen and it is also 
highly efficient in the way of turning 
out well-cooked foods, eliminates back- 
bending, affords additional sleep each 
morning, also a peaceful all night sleep, 
there being no need for worry over 
the matter of early rising and excessive 
fuel costs. The range is very econom- 
ical, being sold at attractive prices on 
easy payments, extended over a long 
period of time, small monthly payments 
appearing each month on the gas bill. 
As an added inducement to its cus- 
tomers, the Laclede Company is mak- 
ing an offer of $5.00 for any old range 
same to apply on the pur- 
chase price of any type of new ‘16 


now in use, 
Cabinet Gas Range. The company has 
adopted a novel slogan in its range ad- 
vertisements—advising the housewife to 
obtain at least 365 hours additional 
sleep each year of her life by using a 
Cabinet Gas Range, and also requesting 
her to ask her doctor if the arguments 
advanced with respect to the use of 
this range are not absolutely vital to 
health and happiness. On the fourth 
floor of the Laclede Company’s build- 
ing a demonstration is being made in 
a model laundry, showing the important 
part that gas and gas appliances play in 
lightening the work and worry of the 
home. In connection with the laundry 
demonstration, a full line of household 
gas helps is attractively and tastefully 
arranged. 


“The Pest’’ 


Mr. Emanuel Julius announces that 
three of his one-act plays are on the 
Press and will soon be ready for dis- 
tribution under the title of “The Pest, 
and Other Plays.” In “The Pest,” the 
writer pokes fun at American novelists. 
This play contains a thorough criticism 
of American literary art, in a form 
that will be attractive. His second play, 
‘Slumming,” is frankly 
Opinions on present-day conditions and 


a Socialist’s 
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originally appeared in the Mirror. The 
third, 
with a grain of sense in it. 


“Adolescence,” is plain nonsense 
Puritan- 
ical intolerance is hit betwixt’ the eyes. 
These three plays, says Mr. Julius, are 
certain to fail because they break the 
great American commandment: “Thou 
shalt not commit irony.” The plays 
writing direct to 
Kan- 


may be obtained by 


Emanuel Julius, Box 125, Girard, 


sas. Enclose 25 cents. 
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New Books Received 


A Day Dream IN Japan by Percy Burton. 
Suston: John W. Luce & Co. 


A poem-play in three acts. 


Tue Littte Lapy or tHe Brie House by 
Jack London. New York: MacMillan & Co.; 
$1.50. 

A novel based on ‘‘the eternal triangle.” 
London, with his swashing flow, abundant 
vitality and no regard at all for generally ac- 
cepted sanctions. 


Frey AND Tlis Wirr by Maurice Hewlett. 
New York: R. M. McBride & Co.; $1.00 net. 

A tale of old Norway, with much fighting 
and fun. Hewlett is hardly at his best in this 
volume. 

Ovir Your Worryina by George Wharton 
James. New York: Baker & Taylor Co., 
Pasadena, Cal.: Radiant Life $1.00 
net. 

Worry treated exhaustively in its causes, ef- 
fects and relation to men and things. 


Press; 


GERMANY MistupceEp by Roland Hugins. Chi- 
cago: Open Court Publishing Co.; $1.00 net. 

An appeal to international good will in the 
interest of lasting peace. A discussion of 
American opinion on the Great War and a 
condemnation of its hastiness of decision for 
the allies. The underlying causes of the war, 
the responsibility of its various participants, 
its methods and conduet and the effect of pos- 
sible outcome. 


GERMANY AND Betoium by J. If. Labberton. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co.; $1.00 
nct. 

A translation from the Dutch by Wm. Ellery 
Leonard of the University of Wisconsin, Dutch 
views of the causes and responsibilities of the 
present war. A view near, yet far. 


Ture Forum Extuirirtion or Mopern AmMer!I- 
CAN Painters. New York: Mitehell Kenner- 
ley. 

A catalogue of the ‘Forum’ exhibition of 
modern American paintings at the Anderson 
galleries. Forewords by Painters Brinton, 
Henri, Nelson, Stieglitz and Weichsel, and 
Willard Huntington Wright, the art critic of 
the “Forum.” Reproductions of various paint 


ings and analyses by the artists. The new 
art is here explained, so far as it can be 
explained, by its practitioners. A valuable 


record of an important event in the post-impres 
sionist, synchromist, cubist, futurist or what- 
you-will movement. 


Tue Spinsrer by Sarah N. Cleghorn. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35 net. 

A novel wherein a nineteenth century girl 
finds her place in the twentieth. Mrs. Cleg 
horn mai with foree and finish and with an 
armament of ideas, as distinct from opinions. 


Tue BuFrroon by Louis U. Wilkinson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf; $1.50 net. 


The romance of 


We by Gerald Stanley Lee. New York: 
Doubleday-Page; SL.50. 

Mr. lee expresses in a most positive fashion, 
through the medium of short essays, his ideas 
of the rights and wrongs of those engaged in the 
Great War and also of those even remotely 
atfected by it. The style is dynamic, like his 
former book, ‘‘Crowds.”’ Indexed. 


a bachelor by a new writer. 


Barry 
son Gibson. New York: 


$1.25 


AND Orner Poems by Wilfrid Wil 
MacMillan & Co.; 


A collection of poems and plays treating of 
war incidents and of the rather drear life of 
Stone folds. 


Thorn- 
$2.50. 


SHAKESPEARE’S TiHteatRE by Ashley TI. 
dike, New York: MacMillan & Co.; 


A comprehensive survey of the English the 
atre in) Shakespeare’s time, with discussions 
of the playhouses and their locations, the ar- 
rangements of the stage, the methods of  pre- 
senting plays, relations of the court and the 
stage, censorship, and professional actors and 
their audienees. Of interest alike to students 
trated with numerous diagrams and reproduce 
of Shakespeare and of theatrical history. Tllus 
tions of prints and portraits. Indexed. 


Tire Witirticia or Time by Wayland Wells 
Williams. New York:.F. A. Stokes Co.; $1.30 
TILE, 

A novel of two brothers who go through Yale 
and life together. Sometimes their interests 
conflict, but through it all they are brothers. 
Well written. 


Essays AND Literary Strupies by Stephen 
Leacock. New York: John Lane Co., $1.25 
net. 


A collection of clever essays dealing with 
contemporary life and literature, 


fairly well 
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Our second floor 
“Rue de la Paix” 
procure the necessary 


styles, 





Manager 
610-612 Washington Avenue 


Fashionable Easter Hats 


salon presents “Fifth Avenue” and 
as quickly as it is possible to 
fashion information by wire. 


We direct especial attention to a distinguished col- 


(For evening occasions 


Transparent Large Hats 


(With straw combinations, as illustrated.) 


lection of 


Smart All-White Hats 


suitable for the dance.) 


Picturesque Tricornes 


(A mode that enjoys great popularity.) 


Leghorns, and Hats of Hair 


$10 
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CHAS. F. VOGEL 


REAL ESTATE CO. 


624 Chestnut Street 


Kinloch, Central 48 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE TABLE, T'S 


covering the fic 


quiry, the whole 
humor and_ originality. 
a 


Canadian, very 
‘“‘slants.” 


STRUCK BY 


The comedy 
by a prominent 
social Boston. 
termingled. 


ld of 


like 


of a 


man 


modern 
permeat d 


* LIGHTNING by 
York: John Lane Co.; $ 


violent 
before 
Ambition, 


i eeacock’s 
Le acock is a 
his mental 


Kline. New 


affair played 
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Yards for City Delivery: 


920 Market St. 
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FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
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Imaces—OLp anp New by Richard Alding 
ton. New York: ‘The Four Scas Co.; 60c. 
one of the leader 


A collection of verse by 
h mod 


of the Imagists. Greck in spirit, thoug 
ern in thought. 


LaopicE AND Danaké by Gordon Bottomley. 
New York: Four Seas Co.; 6Uc net 

A one-act play in blank verse. ‘The scene is 
laid in Symrna and the theme is drawn from 
the story of Queen Laodice and her favorite 


Danae. Full of Oriental color and symbolism. 
Not Greek in treatment, though Greek in sub 
ject. 

Five Men AND Pompey by Stephen Vincent 
Semnct. New York: Four Seas Co.; 60c net. 


A series of portraits outlining with a= se- 
quence of skillfully imagined moments in the 
lives of Sertorius, Lucullus, Crassus, Cicero, 
Caesar and er the drama of the Roman 
Republic’s fall. 

Tue Tracepy by 
Four Seas Co.; 60c. 

A fantasy in verse, 
prologue and epilogue showing the 
old age. 

Horizons by Robert Alden Sanborn. New 
York: Four Seas Co.; G0c. 

Readers of poetry in current magazines are 
familiar with Mr. Sanborn’s work. ‘This is 
his first volume of verse. 

THe Encuisu Toncue by Lewis Worthing 


Gilbert Moyle. New York: 


being a little play with 
sorrow of 


ton Smith. New York: Four Seas Co.; 60c. 
A group of inspiring and patriotic lyrics r 
printed from current: periodicals. Mr. Smith 


poctry like a pro 


sity, but he doesn’t write 
Moines Univer 


is professor of English at Des 
fessor, but like a poet. 


a a 
oP %P Oe 


Coming Shows 


No play seen here this year caught 
on quite so strongly as “The 
with Mr. William Faversham in_ the 
principal role. For that reason it comes 
back next week to the Shubert Theater, 
beginning next Monday evening—that 
those who missed it before may see it, 
and those who saw it then may see it 
Faversham plays a gentle- 


Hawk,’ 


again. Mr. 
man who has fallen to card-sharping— 
Secause of his passion for his 
give her 


why ? 
wife, 
everything. The 
ested in one of their 
with him in fact. The 
the husband and the 


because he wants to 


wife becomes inter- 


“pigeons,” in love 
4, * ” Sn 
pigeon” dis- 
covers woman 
cheating his friends. 
to come with him into a decent life and 
Then comes the crux of 


He appeals to her 


she consents. 
the drama and its working out properly 
with love ascendant and triumphant in 
a fashion that is pathetically effective 
if unconventional. The love scenes be- 
tween the woman and the “pigeon” and 
the same woman and the “hawk, 
course, Mr. 


” are in 
fine contrast. Of Faver- 
sham is, as always, the finished actor. 
“The Hawk” is well staged. It gives 
play to the whole company. It is well 
worth seeing, even if, afterwards, its 
higher dramatic value be debatable. Its 
debatability is in itself an evidence of 
And there’s no de- 


the play’s force. 


bating the Faversham  acting—that’s 
magnificent. 
oe 


You remember Helen Ware? Great 
Her work in “The Third De- 
gree,” the “Road to Yesterday” and 
“Soldiers of Fortune” is unforgettable. 
It is this Helen Ware who comes to the 
Columbia next Monday for a_ week, 
heading the vaudeville bill in a playlet 
by C. T. Dazey entitled “Justified.” In 


actress. 


her support appear George G. Mac- 
Quarrie and Charles Wyngate. It. will 


be a treat in tabloid drama. » Joseph 
KE. Howard is given second place on the 
bill, with his new song revue in which 
he has the assistance of Ethelyn Clark. 
The singing, dancing and smart con- 
verse of Constance and Irene Farber 
make a bright number. Harry Tighe, 
who was a hit in “Seven Days,” will 
appear with Sylvia Jasen, the dainty 
ingenue. Laurence Grattan’s 
“Who Owns the Flat,” will give Wil- 


farce, 


REEDY’S 





fred Clarke a rich comedy opportunity. 
Carol 
assist him. 


Philip) Barrison, Gordon, Grace 


Heinken will Impersona- 


tions of Liszt, Hollman, Joachim, 
Gounod and other 
famous Lamberti, 


instruments 


Strauss, composers 
will be given by the 
playing upon the favorite 
of those personalities. The quaint 
comedians, Burley and Burley, 
as “The Dude and the Scott.” 


appear 
After 
Paul, Levan 
Orpheum 


the comic acrobatics of 
and Dobbs will 


Travel Weekly. 


come the 
ole ete ote 
Miss Chrystal Herne is playing 
“Cousin Nate,” supported by The Play- 
Park this week, and pleasing 
The play is a most delight- 


ers, at the 
everybody. 
with a delicious vein of 
through it, and Miss 
So well 


is she in the more serious lines 


ful love story, 
running 
seems to live the part. 


comedy 
Hlerne 
known 
of her is slow to 
delightful 
been 


profession that one 
such a 
comedienne, never 
The Players an offering which 


realize that she is 
There has 
given by 
was so simple and yet so winning and 
entertaining as “Cousin Wate.” It was 
a fortunate suggestion from somebody 
that led the management to stage this 
bill for Miss Herne’s opening. Mr. 
Mitchell Harris makes a dashing, manly 
while Stanley James, Henry Hull, 
Louis Calhern, Loretta Wells, Marie 
Prather and the remainder of the troupe 
Miss Herne takes 
Shenandoah on 


hero, 


are fittingly cast. 
“Cousin Wate” to the 
Monday next. This 
the Shenandoah, Mabel Wilber is telling 
her friends on the South Side good-bye, 
and many of her West 
Shenandoah for a last 
and at “The 


evening week at 


lend followers 
are going to the 
look at their 
Mikado.” 


favorite 


° 
oe 
. 


Next week at the Park the interna- 
famous, romantic opera “Robin 
to be revived under 
happy auspices. This will be the one 
hundredth continuous week of the Park 
Opera Company at that popular theater, 
and a centennial celebration is timely, 
while the new prima donna, Miss Anne 
Bussert, who succeed Miss 
Wilber, is making her first appearance. 
She sings Maid Marion, a role assigned 
to her in the recent all-star revival 

this most successful of American operas 
by the Delkoyven Opera Company. Miss 
soprano who _ has 


tionally 


Hood,” is most 


comes to 


Bussert is a young 
had unusual opportunity for the cultiva- 
tion of her exceptional talents and has 
Her first appear- 
with 


made the most of it. 
ance was at sixteen years of age 
the Victor Herbert orchestra; she stud- 
Paris with 


year in Jean 


and then two years in Italy 


ied for a 
DeReszke, 
under Signora Piave, 
Italian Opera Company in Venice and 
“Boheme,” “Car- 


sang in the Royal 


Turin in “Traviata,” 
and upon her re- 
r Dam- 


men,” and “Rigoletto,” 
turn to America sang with Walte 
rosch and many symphony orchestras in 
New York and all over America. When 
Savage was in search of musical talent 
for the famous “Merry Widow,” he 
picked Miss Bussert to sing Natalie, 
and she made her first appearance in 
light opera in that phenomenally suc- 
cessful bill. She later played the lead 
in “The Gay Hussars,” and “The Rose 
of Panama,” and was for a season in 
“Sweethearts.” Then came her engage- 
ment in “Robin Hood.” — St. 
bound to be pleased with her 


Louis is 
charming 
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The Food Value of Good Beer 


HIe ever-growing tendency of intelligent people to 


take better care of 


their minds and bodies has 


brought out the benefits of carefully and cleanly 


brewed beer. 
the mild, tonic 
sturdier body, 


effect of 


Malt, which is a food partly digested, is most readily assimilated. 
nerves, 


nature’s own tonic for overwrought 


percentage of alcohol and blended with 
beverage that assists digestion, 
ind leaves the system in the healthiest condition. 


quisite 
meal ; 


The most eminent physicians agree 
beer 
soothes, nourishes, 
as no other food or drink can. 


that 
promotes a healthier and 
livens and strengthens 


Ilops are 
combined with small 
water, make an ex- 
enjoyment of the 


These, 
the purest of 
adds zest to the 


3 Griesedieck 


Light Lager Bottled Bee 


@ Is a beer that possesses surpassing quality and is brewed under the most 


sanitary conditions by the 
purity and wholesomeness, resulting 
palatable and nourishing beverage. 


(iriesedieck Bros., who insist upon the utmost in 


highly 


the perfection of the most 


Sold by All First-Class Dealers 


any of whom will supply 
notify us either by 


cannot supply you, 
or mail. 


your dealer 
Phone 


you, If 


Griesedieck Bros. Brewery Co. 


19th and Shenandoah Sts. 





Your Wife and Your Estate 


St. Louis, Mo. 





If you died without a will and without children do you 
imagine your widow would get all you leave? 
Do you know and are you satisfied with what will happen 


to your property if you die? 


Has your lawyer been consulted about your will 


the most 


important legal instrument of your lifetime? 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Service as Executor and Trustee 
FOURTH and PINE 


“Why a Will” tells how your estate will be divided if you die intestate. 


Copies on request. 


face and figure, the flawless intonation 
and flexibility of her limpid, pure, ten- 
der voice, and her magnetic personality. 
And she acts as well as she sings. Miss 
Bussert will not, however, be forced to 
carry the revival of “Robin Hood” 
alone, since Frank Moulan as_ the 
Sheriff of Nottingham; Sarah Edwards 
as Alan-a-Dale, that charming youth; 
Louise Allen as Annabelle; Arthur 
3urckly as the fascinating outlaw him- 
Overton Moyle, as 
George Natanson as Little 
John; Billy Kent as Guy of Gisborne; 
and Royal Cutter as the funny /riar 
Tuck, will all be on hand to give her 
ample support. 


self; a new basso, 


Will Scarlet; 


J 
“e 


Inimitable De Wolf Hopper, dean of 
the faculty of American comedians, will 
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American 
a modern 


be shown next week at the 
Theater in “Sunshine Dad,” 
comedy in strong contrast with his re- 
. 6 . ,7 

cent appearance in Don Quixote. 
Sunshine Dad is an old sport who stat 
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small 
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a modern 
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out to liven up his staid son, lest the 
youth become a mollycoddle. The old 
boy accomplishes the desired result, and 
—all the things that happen! But you 
must see the film; no one can tell it. 
Anna Lehr, a new Ince star, appears 
in the dramatic film ‘“Civilization’s 
Child,” a tragedy in the life of a Rus- 
sian girl, very picturesque. That fine 
actor, William H. Thompson, gives a 
vivid representation of a corrupt pol- 
itician. In this drama there are several 
striking Russian crowd scenes. Two new 
will supply the 


Keystone comedies 


thrills of laughter. 


Little Hip, the world’s smallest per- 
forming elephant, and Napoleon, the 


world’s wisest chimpanzee, figure prom- 
inently in the circus exhibition of 
trained animals offered as the headline 
of the programme at the Grand Opera 
Ilouse for next week, beginning Mon- 
day. Following this come the Bonnie 
Sextette, a combination of pretty girls 
surrounded by special scenery and elec- 
trical effects, to say nothing of gor- 
geous costumes. There are several num- 
bers in their “turn,” good alike to eye 
and ear. ‘A Page from the Dictionary 
of Slang” is a funny patter production 
offered by Princeton and Yale. Helen 
Savage and her company present “A 
Day at the Wild West Show,” with its 


remarkable exhibition of target shoot- 
ing. Ada Ripel and Mabel Fairfax 
have a singing and dancing number 


happily titled, “The Northern Girl and 
the Dixie Girl.’ Thereafter, Roatina 
and Shelley in “The Fruit Vender ;” 
Bert Howard in a comedy pianologue ; 
Beven and Flint, comedy singing, talk- 
Jack 


versational contortionist; 


ing and dancing; Burchley, con- 


and new an- 
imated and comedy pictures. 
J 


° 


Next Sunday evening’s appearance of 
the German Theater Players at the Vic- 
toria Theater their last per- 
formance this season. Director Loehel 


will be 


has seen to it that it will be a mem- 
orable one. The play will be “The 
Staff Trumpeter,” a well-known Ger- 


man musical comedy. Miss Rosel Frey, 
from the German Theater of Cincinnati, 
has been for the star part, a 
gifted actress and a_ beautiful 
The role of the confectioner, sIugust 
Manmpe, will be taken by Director Hans 
Loebel himself. The entire company 
will participate, and it is hoped that 
the attendance will be something enor- 
mous, that it may help to cover the sea- 
of the German 
stage and of Loebel 
not be among those not present on this 


secured 
singer. 


son’s deticit. Friends 


Director should 


occasion. 


bd 


Drama League Convention 
The Drama League of America will 
hold its sixth annual convention in this 
city, April 26 to 30, under the auspices 
of the local Center of the League. Del- 
egates from fifty-three cities of the 
United States and Canada will attend, 
and men and women of national prom- 
inence will be the speakers. A_ civic 
reception at the Public Library, Wed- 
nesday, April 26, will open the conven- 
tion, and the business sessions will take 
place during the three days following, 
at the Buckingham Hotel. Percival 
Chubb, of St. Louis, national president 

of the Drama League, will preside. 
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The forthcoming convention marks 
the close of the Drama League's promo- 
tion of a nation-wide celebration of the 
Shakespeare tercentenary, and three of 
the entertainments scheduled in the pro- 
gramme will be part of this celebration. 
Washington University will give an 
Elizabethan pageant in honor of the 
delegates, in which three plays of the 
Shakespearean era will be presented— 
Peel’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” the “Hue and 
Cry After Cupid,” by Ben Johnson, and 
the Revesby “Sword Play.” <A _ cere- 
monial at the Shakespeare statue in 
Tower Grove Park, with an 
Shakespeare written by Sara Teasdale, 
read by William Faversham, will be the 
League’s official observance of the 
Shakespearean tercentenary. This will 
be followed by a_ reception in the 
Elizabethan Garden at Shaw’s Garden, 
and on Saturday night by a presentation 
of “The Dark Lady of the Sonnets,” by 
the Players’ Club. 


ode to 


Among the subjects to be discussed 
in the business sessions are the follow- 
ing: the present condition of the thea- 
ter, the relation of motion pictures and 
the drama, the future of the Little 
Theater, a national Shakespeare mem- 
orial, dramatic activities in schools and 


colleges. 


The convention is regarded by mem- 
bers of the Drama League as one of 
the important held in the 
history of the organization. 
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Marts and Money 
The 


other 


Stock Itxchange crowd had an- 
week of 


There 


poor and monotonous 


were no interesting 


important quarter. 


business. 
movements in any 
Most of the time prices were crumbling 
The net re- 
two 


away, dully but surely. 
sults indicate declines of 
points in the prices of such industrial 


one or 


and railroad shares as are commonly 
the attention of 
thoughtful investors. Traders were in 
a mood of doubt and distrust. They 
felt deterred from action by perplexing 
problems inherent in the relentless sub- 


considered worth 


marine campaign of Germany and in 
from Mexico. Serious heed 
was bestowed also upon the 
pression in the value of 

change, and the renewal of heavy selling 
bonds at 


the news 
severe de- 
French ex- 
of Anglo-French 5 
somewhat lowered prices. 


cent 
The current 


per 


figure for these securities is 95; a week 
March 


single 


ago sales were made at 06. On 
1 the 03%. One 
transaction par value of 


price was 


had a over 


$700,000, 


After drafts on Paris 
had the 
level ever reported, purchases for bank- 
ers’ account caused a recovery to 6,00 
The sudden improvement was 


rate for 
0:09 


the 


reached francs, highest 


francs. 
attended by rumors that the near fu- 
ture would bring a substantial strength- 
ening of French credit in the New 
York market. The hints to this effect 
were supported by encouraging state- 
ments on the part of M. Homberg, the 
official agent of the Paris Government. 
A sharp fall in the quotation for ruble 
exchange—from 32% to 2934 cents— 
brought no enlightening 
Parity in this case is 51.2 cents. 
sumably, it must be regarded as the 


explanation. 
Pre- 
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and your summer vacation. 
Invest in a summer vacation. 


Workers who are careful of their re- 
sources restore the working power of 
their minds and bodies by a yearly 
change of scene and occupation. 


If you begin now to save in easy 
amounts for your coming vacation ex- 
penses, you will have the money when 
vacation time comes. 


A Mercantile Savings Account is the 
place for these sums and YOUR account 
should be opened to-day—at the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, Eighth and 


BROADWAY, , —- 
Lf oe _ Lee 
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QP SUEST BANK IN MISSOURL ASS, 


ST. 





This Bank has been in exist- 
ence sixty-seven years and has 
successfully withstood every 
financial crisis, ineluding’ the 
period of the Civil War. This 
security speaks for itself. 

















N. E. Cor. Broadway and Olive St. 


Safe Deposit Boxes 


E issue Certificates of 
Deposit in Sums of 
$50.00 and upwards, pay- 
able six or twelve months 
after date, bearing interest. 


All or any part of the 
deposit may be withdrawn 
at maturity in cash or renew- 
ed at the option of the 
holder. 








natural chiefly, of the 
heavy international trade balance run- 
ning against the Muscovite [mpire, as 
inflation in its 


consequence, 


well as of the great 
paper currency. 

The contradictory and disquieting in- 
telligence from Mexico found instruc- 
tive reflection in the receding yalues of 
the 
that unhappy 
damaged were the quotations for Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining and Mexican 
Petroleum The latest 
of news from El Paso and Washineton 


shares of companies operating in 


country. Particularly 


certificates, run 


suggests the probability of an amicable 


understanding between our National 
Administration and the Carranza Govy- 
The forthstanding feature of 
the state of affairs south of the Rio 
Grande is the treacherous attitude of 
the Mexican authorities and civilians. 
Advices from the iron and steel dis- 
tricts continue highly favorable. The 
March statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation proved the best ever 
published, and that by a material mar- 
On the final day of the month the 
ageregate of unfilled stood at 
9,331,001 tons, against 8,568,966 on Feb- 


ernment, 


ein, 
orders 


ruary 29, and against 4,256,000 on March 
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31, 1915. The previous maximum, set 
on December 31, 1906, was &,489,000 
tons. Wall Street took unusual interest 
in the corporation’s latest exhibit, espe- 
cially so because it could obtain no re- 
liable information as to the cause or 
causes that brought an 
762,000 tons in the unfilled tonnage in 
the space of only one month. Accord- 


increase of 


ing to the /ron Age, the railroad com- 
panies have been eager and liberal pur- 
chasers of steel rails in the last few 
weeks, and additional important orders 
are confidently anticipated among the 
producers. ‘The forthcoming contract 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is esti- 
mated at 175,000 to 200,000 tons. The 
same authority puts stress upon a little 
lessening in the volume of new gen- 
eral buying, but it intimates, incidentally, 
that the trade remains in a strong posi- 
tion, and that a sharp downward movye- 
ment in prices will not be witnessed in 
the next few months. 

According to the monthly report of 
the American Railway Association, 
there was, on April 1, a net surplus of 
idle freight cars of 3,050 in the United 
States and Canada. These figures com- 
pare with a shortage of 20,551 on March 
I, but are otherwise the best in at 
least two years. On April 1, 1915, there 
was a net surplus of 327,084 cars. It 
can thus be maintained that the trans- 
portation industry still is in an uncom- 
monly satisfactory condition in both 
countries. The apparently unfavorable 
change in statistics was doubtless occa- 
sioned, for the most part, by more ex- 
peditious methods in the handling, un- 
loading, and returning of freight cars. 
It will be recalled that there existed an 
unprecedented freight embargo in the 
East between January 15 and April 1. 
The congestion has only partly been re- 
lieved since the latter date. 

The Department of Agriculture, true 
to its dilatory habits, gave out the 
February returns of our exports of 
land products only a few days ago. It’s 
hard to understand why they could not 
be published about March 15, The total 
value of the outward movement is placed 
at $125,089,000, against $106,017,000 for 
January, and $164,764,000 for February, 
1915. The corresponding total in 1914 
was $77,731,000, February’s exports of 
breadstuffs alone are valued at $38,606,- 
000, against $64,042,000 for the like 
month in 1915; for cotton, the com- 
parative figures are $46,746,000 and $67,- 
296,000. For the eight-month period 
ended February 20, the aggregate value 
of agricultural exports is estimated at 
$780,705,000, against $802,463,000 for the 
corresponding time in 1914-15. Abso- 
lute maximum was established in 1913- 
14, when the returns for the eight 
months stood at $816,387,000. In look- 
ing for explanations for the falling off 
in the value of shipments, we must 
bear in mind that there have been sub- 
stantial reductions in recent months both 
in the quantities as well as in the prices 
for the most important of the com- 
modities exported. The February state- 
ment shows improvement only in the 
total values of shipments of meat and 
dairy products and mineral oil. 

New York reports a further note- 
worthy advance in the market value of 
bar silver. The current quotation is 
6334 cents per ounce fine, against 6154 
a week ago. About a year and a half 
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ago, the metal could be bought at 4014 
cents. In a dispatch from London we 
are mformed that all the Kuropean 
mints are large purchasers of the metal 
at the present time, that the soldiers 
are paid in silver money, that there’s 
a great scantiness of supplies in India 
and China, and that important ship- 
ments may have to be made to those 
parts of the globe in the next two or 
three months. We are advised, at the 
same time, that available stocks in Lon- 
don are disagreeably small. Nothing is 
said in regard to the growing inade- 
quacy of metallic reserves in all the 
belligerent countries, but we may take 
it for granted that apprehensive con- 
sideration of that phenomenon is the 
most decisive factor in the remarkable 
rehabilitation of the silver market. My 
frequent predictions in’ the Mirror, 
since September 1, 1914, of a substan- 
tial improvement in the metal’s value 
will reach complete fulfillment in the 
not distant future. The gold reserves 
alone will not support the huge masses 
of national debts and = fiduciary cur- 
rencies on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. There will be an extensive revival 
in the silver mining industry in the 
Rocky Mountain States as soon as the 
quotation for the metal approaches the 
7o-cent mark. Increased production 
already is reported from some of the 
principal districts. In the past twenty 
years, only properties possessed of high- 
grade ore have been kept in operation: 
hundreds of low-grade mines have been 
in a state of idleness. 

The quotations for representative 
bond isues are fractionally lower than 
they were a week ago, in sympahay, 
mainly, with the retrogressive course in 
the share department. There are no 
symptoms of real uneasiness, however, 
among owners of such securities; that 
much is indicated not only by the 
shrinkage in the daily totals of transac- 
tions, but also by the unremitting broad 
inquiry for new issues of first-class 
honds and notes. While the volume of 
purchasing is not as big as it was in the 
first three months of this year, it still 
is much in excess of that of a year 
ago. Tutored investors are fully aware 
that the gilt-edged securities of the 
United States are of supreme desirabil- 
ity at the present time. This accounts 
for their willingness to pay prices de- 
noting net yields of only 314 to 4% per 
cent on the invested funds. 
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Finance in St. Louts. 

The local market for securities re- 
mains in a reassuring position. Prices 
are firmly held in all conspicuous cases, 
with the sole exception of United Rail- 
ways bonds and shares, the quotations 
for which have lately been reduced two 
or three points, as a result of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court’s dismissal of the 
company’s appeal in the mill-tax litiga- 
tion. The 4 per cent bonds are selling 
at 501%, or at a figure denoting but a 
slight advance (4%) when compared with 
the minimum set in tors. The pre- 
ferred stock is quoted at 14 and 14.50; 
these figures are the lowest on record. 
For the common shares there are no 
hid and asked figures at all at the 
moment. The- prevailing quotations for 
the company’s securities cannot reason- 
ably he said to be misrepresentative of 
its actual financial status. 








Special Return Engagement 


MR. WILLIAM 


FAVERSHAM 


in the Thrilling Love-Romance, 


THE HAWK 


SHUBER 


NEXT MONDAY NIGHT 
AND ALL WEEK 











$1 MAT. WED. 
Sat. Mat. 50c to $1.50 
Nights 50c to $2.00 








SHENANDOAHT 


DELMAR & HAMILTON Grand and Shenandoah. 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
Coming Monday, April 24, CENTEN- 
NIA CRLEBRATION, ONE HUN- 


DREDTH CONTINUOUS WEEK, CHRYSTAL HERNE 


PARK OPERA CO., DeKoven's Ro- IN 


mantic Operatic Masterpiece, 
“ROBIN HOOD” re 
Supportes »» The Players. 


Introducing Miss Anne Bussert 
Prima Donna. 








; : : Now Playing: “THE MIKADO.” 
Now playing: Chrystal Herne in Savewetl Week 6f Mabel Wither. 


“COUSIN KATE.” 











ORPHEUM VAUDEVILLE 
Mats. 2:15—Evenings 8:15 


COLUMBIA 
EDDIE FOY 41d Seven Little Foys 


FRED V. BOWERS and CO. 


MeDEVITT, KELLY & LUCEY. 
“EDGE OF THE WORLD.” 
ORPHEUM WEERLY,. 








ETHEL HOPKINS. 
BERT HANLON, | 
LE HORN & DUD REECE, 


Mats. 10¢ to 50c—Eves. 10¢ to T5e 








GRAND OPERA HOUSE 10c-20c Sere week 





The Bonnie Sextette, 


With a Half Dozen Pretty Girls 


Roatina and Shelley, “The Fruit 
Vendor” 


Princeton and Yale Will Offer 
“Pages of Song From the 
Dictionary” 
“4 Day at the Wild West Show” 
! 
} 


Adal Ripel and Mabel Fairfix 


Beven and Flint 


Jack Burehley 


Animated Weekly and Comedy Pictures 








AMERICAN THEATER “50%, 


66 e 99 
Sunshine Dad 
Thos. Ince production will be Wm, H,. Thompson and Anna Lehr in 
66 e eye +. 9 € 99 
Civilization’s Child 
Two new Keystone comedies will supply the rapid fire comedy and thrills 
which the movie lover so admires. 











7TH and WALNUT 
REAL BURLESQUE 


STANDARD 
MONTE CARLO GIRLS 


With HARRY WELSH 
WATCH HIS SLIDE 








NEXT—JACK REID And His Record Breakers 
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day 
veek 





tinee 


rills 











Among the certificates of banks and 
trust companies, Bank of Commerce is 
the most active feature at present. The 
price for it has advanced to 111.50; this 
indicates an improvement of $18 over 
the lowest notch in 19015. I ventured 
the opinion in the Mirror, about two 
months ago, that Bank of Commerce 
shares should be worth considerably 
more than the price prevalent at that 
time—9o8. Well, that prediction has been 
fulfilled. By and by, people will again 
be eager purchasers at 125. It has been 
ever thus, Reginald! Thirty shares of 


Mississippi Valley Trust were sold at. 


295 during the past week. Not very 
long ago, the stock could be bought at 
275 or 276. Ten shares of Boatmen’s 
were taken at 130—an attractive figure, 
1 think. The stock is worth picking up 
in existing circumstances. Somebody 
took five shares of St. Louis Union 
Trust at 305, or at a price implying an 
advance of $22 when contrasted with 
the minimum of last year. 

In the industrial group, Chicago Rail- 
way Equipment distinguished itself by 
registering a modest rise of $0, the cur- 
rent quotation being 100, against O1 a 
week ago. Some eight months ago 
local speculators were afraid to pur- 
chase these shares at 75. Nearly two 
hundred shares were transferred. For 
one hundred and fifty Ely-Walker D. G. 
common purchaser paid 120 to 124, and 
for ten of the second preferred, 82.50. 
Sixty-live International Shoe common 
found takers at 92.75, and twenty-five 
of the preferred at 109.50 and 110; the 
latter figure means a new top mark. 
Forty Union Sand & Material were dis- 
posed of at 5.50; twenty Wagner Elec- 
tric at 249 and 250; $2,000 Laclede Gas 
first 5s at 102; $1,000 Missouri-Edison 
I:lectric 5s at 100.50; $7,000 St. Louis & 
Suburban general 5s at 77.75 and 78; 
$2,000 of the first 5s at 100.75; $6,000 
East St. Louis & Suburban 5s at 90; 
$3,500 Kansas City Long Distance T. 5s 
at ol. and $6,000 St. Louis Brewing 
Association 6s at 84.50. 

The foregoing makes it apparent that 
matters are in pretty good shape on 
Fourth Street, and that St. Louis in- 
vestors and speculators are once more 
in a decidedly enterprising mood, despite 
the hot and cold fits of Wall Street. 
They have reason to be, I take it. There 
is a financial and commercial renais- 
sance in the old town; the real estate 
market is livening up, and, lest we for- 
get, the first steel barge has just left 
with a bulky cargo for New Orleans, 
under her own steam. 
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Latest Quotations. 


Boatmen’s Bank : 127 130 
Mechanics-Am. National 260 
Nat. Bank of Com. 10914, 110 
Chippewa Bank 240 
Title Guaranty Trust 112 
Mortgage Trust 2 . 142% 
Mortgage Guarantee ........ 142% 
United Railways com. .... 4 
do pfd. Sines’ Canpeediadins 13 13% 
do 4s ae Pe 60 60 3% 
St. lL. & Sub. ist 5s 100 100% 
St. lL. & Mer. River 6s ... 100% 100% 
kK. St. Louis & Sub. pfd. 90 40% 
Dallas Gas 5s . S49 
Kinloch Te). 6a .... 105 105% 
Kk. (, Home Tel, com, 45 14, 
do 5s ($500) 971 92% 
do 5s ($100) 95 Ve 
Ohio State Tel. com. 15 151% 
do pfd. 107 109 
Missouri Edison 5s 10014 
Am. Credit Indemnity 105%, 
Union Sand and Material 7TH THuw 
International Shoe com. 9254 9314 
General Roofing com 160 
do pfa. 104% 
Granite Bimetallic 6334 74 
Hamilton-Brown  ... 106 
Ind. Brew. 1st pfd, 914 9% 
do 6s 52 ae 53 
National Candy com. ; 6 
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Spring House Cleani 


\ can be made easier 


qif your house is equipped for 
ELECTRIC LIGHT SERVICE, you can 
use household electric appliances, such 
as Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 


q@ Have your house wired now. 


@. Cost of work is low and you can pay for 
it monthly with your bills for Electric 
Service. 


Our Residence Schedule 


9—6 and 3 cents per Kilowatt Hour, depending on 
the quantity used. Discount 5%. 


Minimum Only 50c Per Month. 
No deposit required. 


We wil! soon reach 70,000 customers—then another 
rate reduction takes place. 


UNION ELECTRIC company 


12th and Locust Streets 
PHONE: Main 3220, Central 3530. 
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Chicago Ry. Equipment... 101 105 tion available regarding Standard Gas Merchant, Des Moines, Ia.—(1) Wool- 
Wagner Electric ............ 247 and Electric preferred. It has had an worth common stock still is largely 

ots advance of ah a ee oe the last speculative, notwithstanding the 8 per 

by anes: ae a and rumors cent dividend, lately established, If 

. . ye ‘Ss . . . > 

Answers to Inquiries. . ee et ee a you intend to buy, await a decline of 

; ; Stockholder, Dallas, Tex.—If you four or five points. (2) Lehigh Valley 

_ Regular Subscriber.— These be tick- have a twenty-point profit) on your should be purchased only in the event 

lish times. Conservatism is in order. American Zinc, Lead & Smelting stock, of a decline to about 145; the current 

Still, prices should advance for securl- take it, and go your way rejoicing. price is 153. The 10 per cent dividend 

ties of the class you mention. Reports While the company’s earnings are the is fully earned. (3) The Great Western 
of the Allis-Chalmers business justify , ivi ; ‘ 

y re Allis 7 AIMOrs | us a 0 sg biggest ever and dividends could be Sugar Company has paid 7 per cent 
$239,000: ap . eee $18 rage pest paid at any time, it should not be for- on its preferred stock since date of 
ee ap Savaen ee aoe f Ah es gg edie zotten that a great deal has already incorporation. The finances are sound. 
$190 pore ne — of $ on _ r ~ been “discounted In his annual re Present price, 113. The stock is closely 

: : 4 cIngs Ji i e ; ‘esi > . ani . F . 
cess. of ahtmanant oe orders catcat port, the president of the Company em held, and the price does not undergo 
since 1915. It looks rood. As for phasized the necessity of gathering a violent fluctuations. 

Cuban Cane Sugar, it ought to be a substantial surplus, with a view to ae a 
= MBean ‘ ee ee ; being amply prepared for possible lean oe %P % 
good investment. All back dividend; : 7 af ses +o i j 
have been paid up and production lays pore = yer By 100 ee | : ve 
greater than last year is indicated, St. price should BO anoVve Seer wee WI ing behind : ree ar 

: ha. oc ; ’ aT eer ; = en assing behind a= street car 
Joe Lead is doing an enormous. busi- have sold your certificate, don’t get an ; ’ 2 
ness. There should be a further ad into a temper. With the benevolent look out for the car approaching from 
vance in price from the present figure, aid of manipulators, speculation can ; iene 

the opposite direction. 


around $16.50 a share, Little informa- achieve marvelous things, 
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| finished in black, blue, and while enamel 


Your doctor will tell you that cooked food to be healthful must 


be well cooked. 


You know how important economy, sanitation and health are to 
happiness. A Cabinet Gas Range not only cooks your food 
well, but does it in an economical and sanitary way, thereby 
contributing not only to your health, but to your happiness. 


We have on display in our show rooms a number of attractive Cabinet 
Gas Ranges varying in size and price. Be sure and see them. 


Are you using a Cabinet Gas Range? If not ask us about our special offer. 


The Laclede Gas Light Company 


Olive and Eleventh Streets 


FIVE BRANCH STORES 


1136 N. Kingshighway 2801 Gravois Ave. 
4401 Chouteau Ave. 7106 S. Broadway 
3517 N. Grand Ave. 


YOUR GAS BILL CARRIES A COUPON OF MONEY VALUE — USE IT 














